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Two distinct yet harmonious branches 
of study claimed the early attention of 
the youth of ancient Greece. Educa- 
tion was comprised in the two words, 
Music and Gymnastics. Plato includes 
it all under these divisions : —“ That 
having reference to the body is gymnas- 
tics, but to the cultivation of the mind, 
music.” 

Grammar was sometimes distinguished 
from the other branches classed under 
the term, Music; and comprehended, be- 
sides a knowledge of language, some- 
thing of poetry, eloquence, and history. 
Music embraced all the arts and sciences 
over which the Muses presided. 

Grammar, Music, and Gymnastics, then, 
comprised the whole curriculum of study 
which was prescribed to the Athenian 
boy. There were not separate and dis- 
tinct learned professions, or faculties, to 
so great an extent as in modern times. 
The compass of knowledge was far less 
defined, and the studies and attainments 
of the individual more miscellaneous. 
Some of the arts rose to an unparalleled 
perfection. Architecture and sculpture 
attained an excellence which no subse- 
quent civilization has reached. But the 
practical application of the sciences to 
daily use was almost entirely neglect- 
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ed; and inventions and mechanics lan- 
guished until the far later uprising of 
the Saxon mind. 

Yet the whole system of education 
among the Greeks was peculiarly cal- 
culated for the development of the pow- 
ers of the mind and of the body in com- 
mon. And it is from this point of view 
that we wish to consider it, and to show 
the nature and preéminence of gymnas- 
tics in their times as compared with our 
own. 

Doubtless Grecian Art owed its su- 
periority, in some degree, to the gymna- 
sium. Living models of manliness, grace, 
and beauty were daily before the artist’s 
eye. The stadium furnished its fleet run- 
ners, nimble as the wing-footed Mercury, 
— fit types for his light and airy con- 
ceptions ; while the arena of the athletes 
offered marvellous opportunities for the 
study of muscle and posture, to show its 
results in the burly limbs of Hercules or 
the starting sinews of Laocodn. Many 
of the most lifelike groups of marble 
which remain to us from that time are 
but copies of the living statues who wres- 
tled or threw the quoit in the public 
gymnasium. 

It is worthy of remark, in corrobora- 
tion of this view, that the department 
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of the fine arts which depended on out- 
line surpassed that which derived its 
power from coloring and perspective. 
The sculptors far excelled the painters. 
The statue was the natural result of the 
imitative faculty surveying the nude hu- 


man figure in every posture of activity 


or repose. Pictures came later, from 
more educated senses, and from minds 


had 


ture through the medium of the simpler 


which first learned outward na- 

arts. 
The 

its baths and philosophic eroves, was far 


being, 


dag of the school. 


ancient gymnasium, apart from 


from as with us, a me 





appen- 
Modern instructors 
advertise, that, in addition to teachers of 
every tongue and art, “a gymnasium is 


attached ” to their educational institu- 


tions. In old times, the gymnasium was 


the school,—the public games and festi- 


vals its “ annual exhibitions.” 


The word dgumnasium has reference 


in its derivation to the nude or semi- 


nude condition of those who exercised 


there. But in their proper classical in- 


terpretation the public gymnasia were, 


to a great extent, pl wes set apart tor 


physical edueation and training. 





Gym- 


nastics, indeed, in the broadest sense of 


the word, hay been cultivated in all 
ages The spontaneous exercises and 
mimic contests of the boys OL a | coun- 
tries, the friendly emulation of robust 


youth in trials of speed and strength, and 
military 
of the true 
In Attica and Ionia 


adapted to their 


the discipline 


have in 


ind training of the 


recruit them much 


gymnastic ¢ lement 


they were first noblest 
ends. 


The hardy Spartans, who valued most 


the qualities of bravery, endurance, and 
self-d ] ised the gym isia only as 
schools of trainu oy for the more s wneuin- 
a contests ol war So, too, the mar- 
tial Roman despised those who practised 

mnastics with any other object than as 
fitting them to be better soldiers. Yet 
to so great a degree were these exercis- 


es cultivated, even by the latter nation, 
. 


that the Roman private of the line did 


his fifteen or twenty miles’ daily march 
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L 
under a weight of camp-equipage and 


weapons which would have foundered 


some of the best-drilled modern warriors, 


and concluded his day’s labors by dig- 


his camp at night. 


The ponderous pilum, ind the heavy, 


ging the trenches of 


straight sword of the infantry were ex- 
drill- 


and so 


changed in the barrack-yard for 


weapons of twice their weight ; 


perfectly were the detail and r cularity 


of actual service carried out in their 


daily discipline, that, as an ancient writ- 


er has remarked, their sham-fights and 


reviews differed only in bloodshed from 


real battles. The soldier of early 


the 
Republic was hence taught eymnastics 
effi- 


the cor- 


only as a means of increasing his 


ciency ; the lax pretorian an 





rupt populace of the Em turned 
cladly from the gymnasium to the cir- 
cus and the unphitheatre. 

In the same manner were these exer- 
cises regarded by the Dorians and the 
people of some other he Grecian 
States. The inhabitants f Attica and 
ot Ionia, on Opposite s} es ¢ the 

in, as more ¢ \ | races, view- 
ed them in a more correct physiol wical 
light B t A ! the 


oymnasium repute. 














We read that Solo Athenian 
lawgiver, Hirst est isiit l ar reg- 
ulations fo 3 government Attic le- 
vrends, howeve r, orate! | el the @ar- 
liest rules of the Vinnas m to TI seus, 
as to one of the mightiest mythical 
he roes he « ( Lh ( s 1yer 
of the Minotam ( | f the 
Amazons Lk ‘ V t siding 
deity, whicl y py ! to -us, 
s he wa 1 I thy cun- 
ning as for his de erit rer s em- 
ulat t } V L irded 
is the m ‘ ilities | forth in 
ym ‘ ( nd M seems 
1 fitter t ( I iry boxer 

1 of the se tl f the whole 
g nasiul 

Probably no G k town of any im- 
port ince W lestitute of o1 of these 
schools of ex« xt Athens | ed three 


public gymnasia,—the Cynosarges, the 














im, and the Academy. These were 


y resort of young and old alike, 


though certain penal laws forbade them 








exercising together at the same 


school-boy frequented them as a 


his daily task; the young man of 

reeable lounging place ; 

holar, to listen to the master in 
| } } 


phy ; the sedentary, for their cus- 


utional on the foot-course : 


nvalid and the aged, to court 


wn of health, or to retain some- 


of the vigor of their earlier years. 
Athenians wisely held that there 
no health of the mind, unless 

y were cared for,—and viewed 


s uso as a powerful remedial 
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and corridors, whose uses we will nex 
he first room on the right, 


1 for washing, distinct from the 





West of this lay the cor 


exercising with a 
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ing the ezedre, or seats of the sophists, 
where each most cunning rhetorician de- 
livered his opinions ex cathedré, and lay 
in wait for any passer whom he could 
insnare into an argument. The groves 
of the great western court were probably 
used by the lounger, the contemplative, 
and the studious, if we may judge by 
numerous seats and benches, at conven- 
On the south 
these was again a double portico; and 
on the north, outside the pillars, the zys- 


ient intervals. side of 


tus, or covered porch, where the athletes 
exercised in winter and in bad weather. 
The arena was twelve feet wide, and 
sunk a foot and a half below a marginal 
path of ten feet, where spectators could 
walk. On the north and south sides of 
the whole building were wings, of less 
width, extending nearly its entire length. 
That on the north contained the stadium, 
or foot-race course, which was, however, 
sometimes disconnected from the gymna- 
of like di- 


plane-t rees 


sium. The south wing was 
mensions, and adorned with 
and walks, forming a more 
treat. 

It will be readily conceived that this 


private re- 


vast area was not devoted exclusively to 
physical exercises. Logic, rhetoric, and 
metaphysics claimed their place in this 
common focus of the city’s life, and were 
the delight of the subtile Greeks. The 
Socratic reasoning and the syllogisms of 
Aristotle met here on common ground. 
The Stoics, with their stern fatalism, de- 
rived their name from the stoe, or porti- 
cos ; the Peripatetics imparted their am- 
bulatory instructions under the plane- 
trees of the Lyceum; and Plato reasoned 
in the Academy, which he held with his 
school, and into which no ungeometrical 
mind was to enter. And though some 
dog of a Cynic might despise the union of 
the ornamental with the useful, and claim 
austerity as the rule of life, yet to the 
great body of the social Greek people the 
gymnasium offered all those attractions 
which boulevards, cafés, and jardins- 
chantants do now to the Gallic nation. 
There is more than one point of resem- 
blance between the two countries; but 
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while the Athenian had the same mer- 
curial qualities, which fitted him for out- 
door life, he had even a less comforta- 
ble domestic establishment to retain him 
at home than the modern Parisian. 

We must turn, however, rather to the 
physical view of the gymnasium. All the 
sports of the gymnasia were either games, 
or special exercises for the contests of 
the public festivals. And here a distine- 
tion must be made between amateur and 
The former were 
styled agoniste, and exercised in the pub- 
lic gymnasium; the latter athlete, and 


were trained fighters, whose school was 


professional gymnasts. 


the palestra. At first frequenting the 
same, they afterwards became divided 
between two institutions. Some of the 
harsher sports of the prize-fighters were 
not thought genteel for well-nurtured 
youths to indulge in. Among the simpler 
games were the ball, played in various 
ways, and the top, which was as popu- 
The 
seen in 
any gymnasium of. to-day, and consisted 


lar with juveniles then as now. 


sport called skaperda can be 


in two boys drawing each other up and 
down by the ends of a rope passing over 
a pulley. Familiar still is also a game 
of dexterity played with five stones 
thrown from the upper part of the hand 
and caught in the palm. Various other 
gentle exercises might be mentioned. 

The training for the public games 
was comprised in the pentathlon, or five 
exercises,—which were running, leaping, 
throwing the discus, wrestling, boxing. 
The first four were practised also by 
amateurs, and by most persons who fre- 
quented the gymnasium for health. 

The the 


course, fixed boundaries, 


race, run upon foot-race 


was between 
about a stadium apart. The distances 
run were from one to twenty stadia, or 
from one-eighth of a mile to two and a 
half miles, and sometimes more. This ex- 
ercise was much followed. Horses were 
sometimes introduced, but then the hip- 
podrome was the course. They ran with- 
out riders, as at the Roman carnival, or 
chariots. 


with Horse-racing was most 


popular in the Roman circus, whose ru- 
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ins still show its massiveness and great 
size. 

Leaping was performed also within fix- 
ed limits,—generally with metallic weights 
in the hands, but sometimes attached to 
the head or shoulders. 

The quoit, or discus, was made of stone 
or metal, of a circular form, and thrown 
by means of a thong passing through the 
centre. It inches thick and 
diameter. He 


It is a modern game 


was three 


ten or twelve in who 
threw farthest won. 
also, and is imitated in the Old-Country 
custom of pitching the bar. 

Wrestling has been a favorite contest 
Milo of Crotona was the 


prince of wrestlers. 


in all times. 
He who threw his 
The 


wrestlers were naked, anointed, and cov- 


adversary three times conquered. 


ered with sand, that they might take firm 
hold. Ele- 
gance was studied in the attack, as well 
There 


tween upright and prostrate wrestling. 


Striking was not allowed. 


as force. was a distinction be- 


In the former the one thrown was allow- 
ed to ret up; in the latter the struggle 
was continued on the ground. The van- 
quished held up his finger when he ac- 
knowledged himself beaten. 

3oxing was a severer sport, and not 


much followed 


exce gentlemen of 


eo 
fists, either naked or armed 


I The 


Le adty 


rt by 





the “ profession. 


the clenched 


with the 


was practised with 


cestus. ‘ smence ” 


of the game was to parry the blows of the 
antagonist, as it is in the “noble and 
manly” art of self-defence now. The 


exercise was violent and dangerous, and 


the combatants often lost their lives, as 
they do at the present day. The cestus, 
like our “ brass-knuc kle,” 
of hide, loaded with lead, and bound over 
the hand. 


the blow, it was afterwards continued up 


was a thong 


At first used to add weight to 


the fore-arm, and formed also a weapon 


of defence. Mr. Morrissey, or any oth- 


er “shoulder-hitter,” would hardly need 


more tl few settle his 


an a rounds to 
opponent, if his sinewy arm were gar- 
nished with the cestus. 

We read that the late contest for the 


“ American belt,” though short, was unu- 
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sually fierce, and afforded intense delight 
to the spectators,—in proportion, proba- 
bly, to its ferocity. By all means let the 
“profession” take the cestus from the 
hands.of the highwayman and adopt it 
themselves. It would be one step near- 
er the glorious days of the gladiators, and 
would render their combats more bloody 
Or, better still, let us 


revive the ancient mode of sparring call- 


and more exciting. 


ed the klimax, where both parties - faced 


the music 
We scarcely 


without warding blows at all. 

think the ancients were up 
to “ countering,” as it is understood now; 
but they fully appreciated the facetious 
practice of falling backwards to avoid a 
blow, and letting the adversary waste his 
The deceased Mr. 


Sullivan would hardly recognize his fa- 


strength on the air. 


vorite dodge under its classic name of 
hyptiasmos, or be aware that it was in 
use by his very respectable predecessor, 
Sostratus of Sicyon, who was noted for 
such tricks. 

The pankration, again, was a mode of 
battle which the modern prize-ring is yet 
too magnanimous to adopt, and which ex- 
celled in brutality the so-called “ getting 
one’s nob in chancery,”— the most stir- 
ring episode of our pugilistic encounters. 
The alluded to 


named because it called all the 


It was 


Greek custom was so 
powers 
of the fighter into action. 1 union 
of boxing and wrestling. It began by 
trying to get one’s antagonist into the 
unfavorable position of facing the sun. 
Then the sport commenced with either 
wrestling or sparring. As soon as one 
party was thrown or knocked down, the 
other kept him so until he had pommelled 
him into submission; and when he arose, 
at last, to receive the plaudits of the as- 
sembly, it was often from the corpse of 
his adversary. 

Beginning as the most promising pu- 
pils of the gymnasium, and becoming 
victors in the public games, certain gym- 
nasts gradually grew into a distinct class 
of prize-runners, wrestlers, and fighters, 
called Athletes. They then devoted their 
lives to attaining excellence in these ex- 


ercises, and withdrew to the pa/estra, or 
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training-school. Those who quitted the 
profession became instructors in the pub- 
lic gymnasium. To attain great bodily 
strength, they submitted to many rigid 
rules. 


By frequent anointing, rubbing, 


and bathing, 


they rendered their bodies 

The 
palestra, was termed 
He was himself the Nestor of the “ ring.” 
The food of the athlete was mainly beef 
The 


from the diet-list 


teacher 


zystarch. 


very supple. trainer, or 


in the 


and pork. latter, we believe, is 


eX¢ luded of the mod- 


ern prize fizhter. Of their particular 


rules of living and “ getting into condi- 
little. 


tion” we know but Before be- 
' 


ing allowed 
jected to a 
} 


judges. 


to contend, they were sub- 
strict examination by the 
In so high estimation were the 
victors held, that they were rewarded 
with a public proclamation of their names, 
the laudations of the poet, statues, ban- 
quets, and other privilegs 8s. The imme- 
diate material gain was not the winning 
of the stakes, but a simple crown or var- 
land of laurel, olive, pine, or parsley, 


according to the festival at which they 


fought. Pindar has embalmed the names 
of many victors in his Olympic, Pythian, 
and other odes. 


athletes for some- 


But let us k ave the 


thing The lampade j h l, 


more inviting. 


or torch-race, must hav 


: . 
been a singular 


spectacle. There were five celebrations 
of this game at Athens, of which the 


most noted was at the Panathenza, where 


horsemen often contended. The text de- 


sé ribing it has been a puzzle to commen- 
+} 


tators : 1e most rational and accepted 


interpre tation seems to be, that it 
contest between opposite 


between individuals. 


parties, and not 
Lighted lamps, pro- 
tected by a shield, were passed from run- 


ner to runner along the lines of players, 





: o— . 
to a certain goal They who succeed l 
, , - 2. 

in Carrying thei ts from boundary to 
boundary unextinguished were declared 


This game will at once r 


the victors. 
call the moccoletti, which close the carni- 
val at Rome. 

Dancing to the sound of the ci/hara, 
flute, and pipe, was a favorite amusement 


with all classes. The grizzly veterans 


nm . , 
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and the younger soldiers all joined in 
The dance 


came of ball were often connected. 


and the 
The 


modern 


martial dances. 


Romaic dance, peculiar to the 


Greeks, is an inheritance from their an- 


cestors. 


Dancing by youths and maid- 


ens formed the entertainment 


part of 
Tumblers 


and leaped amid sharp knives, 


of «cuests. threw somersets 


some- 


what after the manner of the Chines: 
jugglers. Music was also usually as- 
sociated with either poetry or danc- 
ing. 

Incitements to the various gymnastic 
exercise 3 which have been mel oned 
could be found only in public emulation, 


for which abundant opportunity was of- 
fered in the national games or festivals. 


These were a part of the religior 


g cus- 
toms of the Greeks, and were originally 
established in honor of the gods. It was 
their effect to bring into nearer « ntact 
peopl from the several parts « f Greece, 


and to stimulate and publicly reward tal- 


ent, as well as bodily vigor. They aiford- 


ed orators, poets, and historians the best 


opportunities of rehearsing their produc- 
tions. Herodotus is said to have read 
hi History, and Isocrates to have recited 


his Panegyric at th 
The four lg 


pie, Pythian, Isthmian, and Neme n; 


Olympic games. 


sacre mes were the Olym- 





and to these should be added the Pana h- 
engwa, or ft stival of Minerva. The five 
exercises before mentioned, together with 
music, in its classic sense, formed the 
programme. In the lesser Panathenza 
occurred, first, the torch-race; next, the 
gymnastic exercises ; third 1 musical 
contention, instituted | Peric] nd 





lastly, a competition of the poets in four 
] 

plays Numerous other observances, of 

pia} 

a religious nature, were varied with the 

di rent festivals. It may be ds t ] 

whethe ibseq ue nt times have s 

catherings of ¢ jual magnitude for ilar 

objects. 

So rigid was the discipline of an- 
client gymnasium, and so importa was 
it considered that confidence should be 

J J 


undoubting there, that thefts, exceed- 


ing ten drachme in amount, committed 
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within its precincts, 
death 


were punished with 


or presiding mag- 
el ak, with 


io it 
st unlimited 


authority He had the superintendence 
of th iilding, and could remove the 





ure. J s practised were or- 
dained law, subject to regulations and 
animated by the commendation of the 
masters. Ins tions were given by the 
gyn ind the peedotriba,, two classes 
of officer he torn ive practical 
lesso s, and wer« ex pe ted to know the 
physi log ect of the fferent exer- 
cises ana lapt them to the constitu 
tion and needs of the youth. The latter 
posse ia ywl lee of ull the games, 


and ta em in all their variety. Nor 
were ls of th youn less cared 
for r 1 set of officials 
appol I hat ] Ost 

Tl 1 sx e of Grecian edu- 
cation wel idapted to the common 
the ind ial aim of the pupil. Be 
the 1 tea s of philosophers and 


] } setallicl 


sop! . ( non schoo vere establish- 


rnment 


dis Her the boy 
] 
was ‘ l l 1a ramma 
I lt] 0 sixteen. | irsued these 
1 ; t] 
two " ! vith oymnas- 
tics S r it, even 
at th s lil 1 time was 
to \ t 1. | he school 
} { 
' 0 s of ag 
fi | ] T ) 
; . , 
L »} sca 
t mpportu S 
ot mas : sophy 
T 1] 
i , ‘ 
} F eith ( 1 to fol- 
I i l 
1 
low 1m iy 
Oo ) i If i vo in of kk - 
ur eded | the virtuc 
ny il la strain 
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dissip tions of Athens or Corint] 


pot ations of the sy posia,. 


So far the male rising gen ym was 
well cared for. Wha ca ol h 
1.9 
cris 


with the 
but 


mon, 


not less virtuous 


maidens were there admitted as 


spectators and sh irers ol the @ n istic 
i 

sports. Though clad only nthe Spartan 
cl , they took vigorou part dancing 


and probably wrestling. The Athenian 


maid could not an 


even Ino var- 
ments in public with the consent of pop- 
ular opinion. Thi 3 W educated 














s li le ray i hie B Lust \ st Cc 
mother of m \ rs, st \ ) ] 
from infam he s » the 
State nh rearin mel ’ ed er 
from Tt ices Ol \ 
ite! | oO rule < CX- 
1 | in tl ! sling 
{ SCXCS ) | | ircu- 
‘ { m st l N ins 


) g na ot , vether 
h \ 1 orave \ es, W i to 
luence S \ { % 
} 

, \ a 

Ron 
l in tos ins 
] oh t! was sO ist 
t ( ed n thes i ns vet 
ypplied with mor e pa- 
han to the gym to the 
‘ fiehte who «de ed r lives 

1 

to exe l than to the mass of the 
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Greeks, who cultivated it for nobler pur- 
poses. 

The ancients valued gymnastics highly 
as curative agents in disease. Some of 
the gymnasia were dedicated to Apollo, 
god of physicians. The officers of these 
establishments passed for doctors, and 
were so called, on account of the skill 
which long experience had given them. 
The directors regulated the diet of the 
youth, the gymnaste prescribed for their 
diseases, and the inferiors dressed wounds 
and fractures. Not only was the general 
idea entertained that bodily exercise is 
good for the health, but different kinds 
of exertion were selected as adapted to 
particular maladies. Upright wrestling 
was thought most beneficial to the up- 
per portion of the body, and the cure of 
dropsy was believed to be peculiarly pro- 
moted by gymnastic sports. Hippocrates 
had some faith in the “motor cure.” In 
some cases he advises common wrestling ; 
in others, wrestling with the hands only. 
The practice with the corycus, or hang- 
ing-bag of sand, and a regular motion 
of the upper limbs, resembling the man- 
ual exercise of the soldier, were also es- 
teemed by him. Galen inveighs against 
the more violent exercises, but recom- 
mends moderate ones as part of the 
physician’s art. Asclepiades, in the time 
of Pompey the Great, called exercises 
the common aids of physic, and got great 
glory —and money, it is to be hoped 
by various mechanical contrivances for 
the sick. 


The ancients probably esteemed gym- 


nastics too much, as the moderns do too 
little, for medical or sanative purposes. 
The Greeks, with a very limited knowl- 
edge of physiology and pathology, would 
be more apt to treat symptoms than to 
trace the causes of disease; and no 
doubt they sometimes prescribed exer- 
cises which were injudicious or positive- 
ly injurious. We still trust too much, 
perhaps, to medication, and do not keep 
in view the great helps which Nature 
spreads around us. Truth lies between 
the two extremes; and we are begin- 


ning to recognize the fact, which expe- 


rience daily teaches us, that light, air, and 
motion are more potent than drugs, — 
and that iron will not redden the cheeks, 
nor bark restring the nerves, so safely 
and so surely as moderate daily exer- 
cise out of doors. 

In the flourishing days of Attica, the 
gymnasium was in its perfection. It de- 
generated with the license of later times. 
It was absorbed and sunk in the fashions 
and vices of imperial Rome. Though 
Nero built a public gymnasium, and Ro- 
man gentlemen attached private ones to 
their country-seats, it gradually fell into 
disuse, or existed only for ignoble pur- 
poses. The gladiator succeeded natural- 
ly to the athlete, the circus to the sta- 
dium, and the sanguinary scenes of the 
amphitheatre brutalized the pure tastes 
of earlier years. Then came the barba- 
rians, and the rough, graceless strength 
of Goths and Vandals supplanted the 
supple vigor of the gymnast. The rude, 
migratory life of the Dark Ages need- 
ed not the gymnasium as a means of 
physical culture, and was too change- 
able and evanescent to establish per- 
manent institutions. Chivalry afford- 
ed some exception. The profession of 
knighthood and the calling of the men- 
at-arms gave ample scope to warlike 
exercises, reduced to something like a 
science in armor, horses, and modes of 
combat. The tournament recalled some- 
what the generous emulation of the gym- 
nasium; but bodily exercise for physio- 
logical ends was lost sight of in the 
midst of advancing civilization, until its 
culture was resumed in Sweden, in the 
latter half of the last century. 

The reviver of gymnastics was PETER 
Henry Line. Born of humble parent- 
age, and contending in his earlier years 
with the extremest poverty, he com- 
pleted a theological education, became a 
tutor, volunteered in the Danish navy, 
travelled in France and England, and 
began his career of gymnast as a feno- 
ing-master in Stockholm. He died a pro- 
fessor, a knight, and a member of the 
Swedish Academy, and was posthumous- 


ly honored as a benefactor of his country. 
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While fencing, he was struck with the 


wholesome effects which may be pro- 
duced on the body by a rational system 
of movements, and this suggested the 
idea which he developed by practice and 
precept through his entire life. It was, 
that “an harmonious organic develop- 
ment of the body and of its powers and 
capabilities by exercises ought to con- 
stitute an essential part in the general 
education of a people.” Ling thought 
not of merely imitating the gymnastics of 
the ancients, but he aimed at their refor- 


Wishing to 


put gymnastics in harmony with Nature, 


mation and improvement. 


he studied anatomy, physiology, and the 
Of their value in di- 
recting rational exercise he says : “ Anat- 


natural sciences. 


omy, that sacred genesis, which shows us 
the masterpiece of the Creator, and which 
teaches us how little and how great man 
is, ought to form the constant study of 


the gymnast. Sut we ought not to con- 


sider the organs of the body as the life- 


less forms of a mechanical mass, but as 
the living, active instruments of the soul.” 
And even this is not sufficient ; “ for the 
gymnast, the ultimate aim of whose art 
is the beau idéal of humanity, must know 
what effects applied movements produce 
upon the corporeal and psychical condi- 
tion of man; a knowledge which can be 
obtained only from the most careful and 
untiring examination.” 

It has been asserted, that, in pursuance 
of this plan, Ling invented a separate 
movement or exercise for every muscle 
in the body. This is not strictly true, for 


it is practically impossible. Few muscles 
act alone, and such as do are developed 
symmetrically, and are antagonized by 
those of the opposite side. Most move- 
ments are performed by groups of mus- 
cles. The cripple, swinging on his crutch- 
es, develops the broad sheet of muscular 
fibres which enfolds the back and loins, 
and approaches in form the simian tribe, 
the busine “S of 


whose life is climbing. 


The sledge-hammer brings out the biceps 


} 


of the blacksmith, and striking out from 





the shoulder the triceps of the pugilist. 
The calves of the ballet-dancer are noted 
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for the abrupt line which marks the trans- 
ition from muscle to tendon; and other 
instances might be cited. As a general 
rule, however, numerous muscles act in 
concert. Trades stamp their impress 
on special groups; and the power of co- 
ordination, which is supposed to derive 
its impulse from the cerebellum, varies 
in different persons, and marks them as 
clumsy or dexterous, sure-footed or the 
reverse. Ling aimed only at the regula- 
tion of associated, or the equal develop- 
ment of antagonistic groups. For, as the 
Supreme Medical Board of Russia say 
in their report on his system, made to the 
Emperor in 1850, “ empiri al gymnastics 
develop the muscular strength sometimes 
to a wonderful degree, and teach the ex- 
ecution of movements combined with an 
extraordinary effort of the muscles; by 
these means, instead of fortifying the 
whole body equally and generally, they 
often contribute to the development of 
the most dangerous diseases, since they 
do not teach the evil which the injudi- 
cious use of movements may produce.” 
It was the harmonious and equable in- 
crease of all the voluntary and some of 
the involuntary muscles which the Swe- 
dish system sought to attain 

The authority just quoted, in continua- 


tion, says :—“ Notwithstanding bodily ex- 


‘ercises under the name of J'urnen were 


generally known and practised in Ger- 
many at the beginning of the present 
century, and many of its enlightened pro- 
fessional writers tried to give to them a 
proper direction by combining them with 
anatomy and physiology, Ling must be 
considered as the founder of the rational 


We have all seen 


deformed gymnasts, with square shoulders 


system of movements.” 


and lank loins, or with some particular 
group of muscles projec ting in ugly prom- 
inences from the violated outlines of na- 
All this the followers of Ling claim 


that he avoided or overcame. 


ture. 
His gym- 
nastics were introduced 


years ago, not 


only into all the military academies of 
Sweden, but into all town-schools, col- 
leges, and universities, and even orphan- 


asylums and country-schools. Three ob- 
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jects are asserted to be obtained by his 


disciples : development of muscular fibre, 


increased arterialization, and improved 





innervation Increase of function pro- 
motes the growth and capability of or- 
ganic structures, and causes an augment- 
ed afflux of art il blood and nervous 
influence to the part. 

The ambitious reformer of the ryvm- 

. 1 | = Det 
hasium dia ne ] IS¢ nere ; but, pur- 
suing a still bolder course, undertook 


} 


“to make gymnastics not only a branch 


of education for healthy but to 


persons, 
demonstrate them to be a remedy for 


| 
called 


disease.” The new science was 


Kine sipa wv the “ motor-cure.” The 





curative movements were first practised 





in 1813, while Line remained at Stock- 
holm. A motor-hospital was established 
in connection with the rvi nasium ; and 
to accommodats ie invalid and the fee- 
ble, new exercises, called “ passive move- 
ments,” were devised hese were exe- 
cuted by an external agent pon th pa- 
tient, that wen ‘ u ~ lly the hand 
of the physiciat Th ick man, too 
rhe voluntary effort, was 
ul champooed, the muscles 
ind limbs alternately flex- 
y } } 
I ‘ wl p* PSO uli-~- 
1 y { jul i { ‘ rth to ‘ 
K \ e gained pow 
. 
er, h m r tine intary esist 


ance which he made to the operator, and 


thus. at the ume tu the amount of 
his own muscular exe m. It is claim- 
ed that volition thus called forth to 
neglected part und their innervation 
and vascularity i 1 und that so at 
length the no f life and fune- 


tem conhnes 





itself mostly to chronic diseases. In the 
par lysis of th voung, in defective vo- 


lition from hyst 


nutrition, in local deformities dependent 





on muscular contraction, and in lateral 
curvature of the spine, it unquestionably 
often produces the best results. Its ad- 
vocates claim for it much more. On its 


further benefits we ave unable to decide. 


Like all things else, it is susceptible of 


abuse. 
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Russia and Prussia have adopted, to a 
limited extent, the Ling system of « orpo- 


real training and the “ motor-cure.” In 








London there exists an institution of this 
kind, and more recently one | een es 
tal ied by the Doctors Tay i New 
York. In a still less degree the Swedish 
gymnastic s are used in some education il 
itutions here. 

r died in 1839, in hi nty-th 
Even on his death-l he spoke 
e last hour, and vave instructions 
favorite science. Ilis life is a re- 





markable instance of purity, energy, and 


‘ . — 
devotion to a single end. 


Meanwhile, what have modern nations 





done to atone for the neglect of the an- 
cient er iy, to some 
extent, has supplic l its place with the 
7 aa a 7 I t, or the ymnas- 


number 
exhibi- 


ntry, they 











are as noted for their libations.to Bac- 
chus, and I wrifices to tl od of to- 
bacco 1 deity still wanting in the Pan- 
theon, s for their 1 ind superior- 
ity in hieti ports stil hey exerta 
wide, and, for the most part, a good influ- 
el Othe itinenta s of Eu- 
rope furnis] large portk of their 
young men with the gy1 element 
in th } pe ) nil und 
drill. As affording the best examples 
i mar ul traiming Pr 1 nd France 
ure » be si NAiZ | tl I I YT the 
inivers y, the | r for the kind of its 
instructions 

All young P s oa call 
to actual service 1 | r three 
years At } if they » not continue 
members f th eo | tand neg arm 
they ia inthl a «ct il re n that 
pe of the active force which is n 
tered | drilled every year Past the 
we re ed t they fall into the corps 


sort of National 
summoned to the field only in 
Your 


means to purchase 


of reserve, a 


Guard of 


emergencies. 





tain one for only two vears One year 


they march, 


must serve, parade, drill, 














and n rd, though they are not 
req ‘ » live in the barracks Occa- 
sional es « hardship or inj istive oc- 
cu Wi | ul promising 


know ota poor, | 


3 were cut short and 





three-years 


ving out of view 


excep- 


All 


. 1 
system works well, 


tin ’ th of the country acquire health, 
stre h, an upright carriage, and hab- 
its netuality and cleanliness. The 
ch tic is soon licked into shape, 


4] 
Lic 


barrack, to return to 


fields, a soldier and a more self-reliant 


too, secures the services 


man Prussia, 


} 


in time of need, 


commensu- 





rat n numbers with the adult male 
population 

The French « onscript, if he draws the 
un number, can buy a substi 
\ enrolled as recruits; and all 
tl s ed are not obiiged to serve 
Th 8 ol widows and s oUner! 











I ! vever, the young man 1s 
eng ive or seven years, and re- 
Ce ng in matters g mast 
and j h turns out l ~ 
s( i ry pt 

, 
ne¢ i rs upon tl 
. ; 
i y carp nights 
t ( V 
I y nd i l 
unt 1 U ¢ 
u ‘ u i 3 i- 
hal ‘ ) ie ott 1 his 
bri ysers and clea " 3, 

} ‘ t } 

e g s ind ) 
leg nimbiest in th irrie! 

i 1 iaAy 5 ( para 
i S mich equais tle D | 

i 
R iw, SWimmil uib- 
oy yr with the iyvonet rt 
ofte .e preludes of long march 
on ¢ r ¢ i long Ww ilks to re h 
. ’ 
the } le-o nd, or to fetch the ly 
t 
1 . 
ratio mess Phen, too, dur- 
° ‘] — : ie 
ing sé months of summer, Camp-lite 
is led on a grand scale. Vast encamp- 
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ments, which for size, regularity, and or- 





der vie with the old Roman castra, are 
formed at convenient spots. And here all 
the details of actual service ar ited : 
cavalry and infantry are disci d in 
equally arduous labors; nor does the ar- 
till ry est ipe the fatiou of mock-sieges, 
sham fivhts und 

The Chasser r rifle- 
corps, are the pride of the army Their 
training is still more severe They are 


men, taught to march a 





the run, and to go through evolu- 











tions with the rapidity of bush-fighte: 
There are few more stirring sights than 
a French regiment upon the n h. Ad- 
vancing in loose order, and with a long 
swinging gait, their guns at og 
of forty-five degrees, lightly carried up- 
on the shoulder, they rt 1 of 

ertness and efliciency w | her 
sé liers presel » tl sal i! 

Gy somewha ized 

by tl Tl ut of f 
: 
th nal accol pt ll 4 os 
emen complete the1 ‘ t 
t nstructions of tl 
T Ss Is a rude ext vu 
nong rowdies, and nsists Ly 
he peasant’s wood Ph 
French are a toug! it \ or 
pow il race The san t 
lng dispensed n g ‘ 
propol n ot th ith of ntry 

| 3 

ul how much great ! 

The B h soldier has L i- 
sidered by his own nation as l of 
manline 3s H owes his iy i l 
round chest to hi estors a mod 
of life before enlistin Wh n tl 
] me-service, he aoes not yet cercist 
enough to harden him or to ward off dis 

se. Recent returns show a | ym 
p rative rate of mortality in the British 
army from consumption than y 


a | Eng His close VATTACKS, Ul- 


ng diet, and 


shmen. 
listless 


all. His countrymen and try wom- 


en, however, who have the time and 
means, largely cultivate athletic sports. 
The English lady is noted for her lor M4 





walks in the open air, and for 
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ervation of her youthful bloom,— the 
English gentleman for his red face, broad 
shoulders, and happy digestion. 

How do we compare with them in 
vigor and attention to gymnastics and 
health-giving exercises? Better than we 
did ten years ago, but still not very fa- 
vorably. 

The Western Border-States are noted 
for the production of a large and hardy 
New Hampshire and Vermont 
contribute a good share of the tall and 


race. 


well-developed men who yearly recruit 
the population of our Eastern cities. Let 


a generation pass, however, and we find 


the offspring of such sires with equally 
capacious frames, but far less muscular 
power. The skeleton is laid of a man 
mighty in strength, but the filling-in is 
wanting. Broad-jointed bones swing list- 
lessly in their sockets, the head projects, 
and the shoulders bend, under the influ- 
ence of a sedentary life. The laboring and 
mechanical classes bring certain groups 
of muscles to perfection in development 
and dexterity, but present few instances 
Com- 


mercial and professional men do not ac- 


of an harmonious organization. 


complish even a limited muscular de- 
velopment. For the other sex, Nature 
seems to have provided a certain im- 
munity from the necessity of active ex- 
ercise for the rounding and completion 
of their bodies. The lack of fresh air, 
however, soon tells with them a fatal 
story of fading complexions and depart- 
ing bloom. That ethereal beauty which 
peculiarly marks the American woman 


is also the earliest to decay. As they 
are the prettiest, so are they the soonest 
passées of any Northern nation. Could 


they but realize that exercise in the open 
air is Nature’s great and only cosmetic, 
the reproach of early old age would 
cease. Nothing will give that peach- 
cheek and that 
sweetness to the eye which a long walk 
through the fields, of a clear October 
day, bestows unbought. 


bloom to the peculiar 


The brain 
fed only with thin blood gives rise to 
morbid thoughts. 


One evil breeds another. 


Activity, sharpness, 
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and quickness of perception are but poor 
compensations for the want of the mild- 
er and more generous attributes of the 
mind. Dyspepsia spawns a moody lit- 
erature. Broad, manly views and hope- 
ful thoughts of life exist less here, we 
think, than in England. The cities are 
supplied year by year with people from 
the country; yet the latter, the source 
of all this supply, does not produce so 
healthy mothers as the city; and were 
it not for the increasing study of physi- 
ology and its vital truths, we fear that 
we should awaken too late to a knowl- 
edge of our physical degeneration. 
Now what means are in use among us 
to furnish the needed stimulant of exer- 
cise? It is paradoxical to say that the 
average of people take more exercise in 
the city than in the country ; yet we be- 
lieve it to be true. That exercise is only 
of one form, to be sure, namely, walking. 
The common calls of business, and the 
mere daily locomotion from point to point 
of an extended city, necessitate a large 
Other 
sources of health, as sunlight and the 


amount of this simplest exercise. 


vivifying influence of trees and grass up- 
on the air, exist more in the real coun- 
try. Yet as many girls attain a vigorous 
development in town as out of it; for 
in our smaller New England villages in- 
door cares and labors confine the females 
excessively and prevent their using much 
exercise in the open air. 

Our militia system, including the ex- 
ercises of volunteer companies, supplies 
but to a very limited extent the want of 
The 
meet too infrequently and driil too lit- 
The 


was always 


real gymnastics. common militia 
tle to gain much sanative benefit. 
old-fashioned “ training-day ” 
a day of drunkenness and subsequent 
sickness. ‘The “going into camp” now 
adopted is even worse ; for here youths 
taken from the sheltered counting-room 
and furnace-heated house are exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather not long 
enough to harden them, but long enough 
to lay the foundation of disease. Volun- 
teer companies parade and are reviewed 
oftener, and drill more constantly ; but 
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the good effects of the manual exercise 
are rendered nugatory by its being con- 
ducted in confined armories and a bad 
atmosphere. 

The frequency of conflagrations and 
the emulation of rival volunteer corps 
render the fire-companies an active school 
of exercise. But the benefits of this are 
neutralized by the violence and irregu- 
larity of their exertions. Quitting the 
workshop | half-clad, and running long 
distances, the fireman arrives panting at 
the fire, to breathe in, with lungs con- 
gested by the unusual effort, the rarefied 
and smoky atmosphere of the burning 
buildings. We should naturally suppose 
this a fertile source of pulmonary com- 
plaints. Besides, were it the most healthy 
of exercises, it is followed only by the 
mechanic and the laborer, who use their 
muscles enough without it. 

The “ prize-ring ” and the professed 
athlete still exist among us. Unfortu- 
nately, their habits brutalize the mind. 
A limited knowledge of sparring, and a 
full vocabulary of the slang of the pugil- 
ist, are fashionable among many youths. 
Few young men, however, can cultivate 
the one, or frequent the society of the 
other, without the risk of becoming row- 
dies or bullies, if nothing worse. 

The revival of the Old-Country games 
of cricket and base-ball affords some of 
the best examples of a growing desire for 
athletic sports. They have many things 
to recommend them, and, as we con- 
ceive, no objectionable features. 

The suicidal war waged against trees 
and birds alike by the early settlers has 
left but little inducement to follow in this 
country the field-sports so fashionable in 
England. Riding on horseback, how- 


ever, is now more popular than it has 


been since our carriage-roads were first 
laid out. This exercise is peculiarly 


beneficial to the feeble in body. Ac- 
celerated inspiration of pure air and 
a gentle succussion of all the internal 
organs are blended with that conscious- 
ness of power and that self-dependence 
which the good horseman always feels 
in the saddle. Hardly less do we val- 


ue the intimate acquaintance into which 
it brings us with the noble animal who 
bears us, establishing a sympathy which 
no amount of driving can awaken to its 
full extent. 

Our rivers, lakes, and bays spread 
around us a vast and inviting field for 
the cultivation of summer or winter sports. 
Boating and sailing are adapted, from 
their gentleness of motion, even to the 
most delicate organizations. Rowing is 
equally suited to the young and strong. 
Boat-clubs are quite popular in our col- 
leges, and we hope they will ere long 
become so in our academies and minor 
schools. Few exercises bring more mus- 
cles into play than the steady stroke of 
the oar. Few are more exhilarating and 
pleasant to those who have tried them. 
Give us the strong pull through an open 
bay before all boating on placid lakes or 
rivers. The long, well-timed stroke be- 
comes a mere mechanical effort, leaving 
the mind at liberty to enjoy the sense of 
freedom, the tonic salt-breeze, and the 
enlivening scenes of the sea. 

When the boats are beached, and the 
wharf-logs grow, with successive layers 
congealed from every tide, into huge spin- 
dles of ice, the same element offers its 
glassy surface to the skater. That skating 
has actually become fashionable among 
the gentler sex we regard as the strong- 
est indication of an awakening national 
taste for exercise. But there is need of 
caution. Most persons skate with too 
heavy clothes. The quick movements 
of the limbs in the changing evolutions 
of this pastime—though the practised 
skater is unconscious of much muscular 
effort — quicken the circulation enough 
to increase palpably the animal heat and 
produce a very sensible perspiration. In 
this exposed condition, the quiet walk 
home is taken without additional cover- 
ing, and is the origin of many colds. 

Xeturning to “ first principles,” we find 
one useful exercise more or less within 
reach of all, without preparation or ex- 
pense. We mean walking. The flex- 
ors and extensors of the legs, the broad 
muscles of the back and abdomen, and 
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the slender and intricate bundles of fibres 
which support and steady the spine, are 
The 


respiration and circulation are moderate- 


all hy sntly exercised in locomotion. 


ly increased, and the blood aérated with 
And all this can be had by 


simply stepping out of doors and setting 


fresh ai 


in motion the muscular machinery, which 
moves so automatically that we soon be- 
This, 
like all other exercise, should be taken at 

e hours. We 


long walks before breakfast. ‘To 


come unconscious of its exertions. 


seasonabl enter our protest 
against 
any but the robust they are positively in- 


pyurious. 


The early riser and walker, un- 
less long habituated and naturally vigor- 


ous, returns from his exercise draggled, 


faint, and exhausted, to begin the diges- 


tive labors of l 


the d Ly, and take his food 
Absti- 
has blunted the nicer perceptions 
jaded. organs lose the 


with hunger rather than appetite. 
nence 
of taste, and the 


power not only of discriminating flavors, 


but of knowing when to cry, “ Enough!” 
“ Brushing away the morning dew,” lik« 
“love in a cottage.” is ve pretty in a 


needs 





ach or in the 
. ‘ 
Running is a 


equally neglected exercise. Few voca- 


tions call upon us to fully expand the 
chest once a month. Running improves 


the wind, it is said. We rive the name 


of lone-winded to those w 


10 have a re- 


serve ol breath ng ipacit which they 


do not use in ordinary exertions, but 
which lies ready to ca ry them through 
without distress or 


extraordinary ettorts 


exhaustion. Such persons breathe « 





Running forms part of the 
training of the prize-fighter. It should 
un and ended at a mod rate pace, 


as aki 


wing jockey drives a fast horse ; 
otherwise, panting, and even dangerous 
congestion, may arise from the too sud- 


den afflux of blood to the 


lungs. 
Nothing so pleasantly combines mental 


oc’ upation with bodilv labor as a purs it 


of some one of the natural sciences, par- 


ticularly zodlogy or botany. If our means 


allow a mi roscope to be added to our 
field of exercise 


natural resources, the 
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and pleasure is boundlessly enlarged. 
To the labor of collecting specimens 
is join d the exhilaration of discove ry 
and he who has once opened the outer 
gate of the sanctuary of Nature finds in 
the study of her arcana a pastime which 
will be a joy forever. 


Our larger towns and cities still sup- 


port gymn sia of greater or less size and 


perfectness. But the modern 


eymnasium 
has two creat defi it neies: the lack of 


open air, and of the emulation arising 


from publicity. The first is a very grave 
gbjection. Not a tithe of the benefits 
of exercise can be obtained within-doors. 
The sallow mechanic and the ruddy far- 
mer are the 


he 
The 


strong as the 


two points of 
as hard 
other, and vet we cannot 
Nothing sho of 


sweet air will sup; 


one may work 


him as healthy. 
Nature’s own 


highest physic al needs of the human 





frame. As our gymnasia are u lly 


private, and only moderately fi ent- 


ed, the rvmnast is not stimulated to those 


exertions which society and cor 


would arouse. Ennui often mars 





joyment We have seen men method- 
ically pursuing, day after day, the same 
exercis with the listless d ery 
( ih horse Geniality nd ous 
emul 1 are among the great benefits 
of the true gymnasium. 

But how sl find time to ow 
out even one ¢ ese exercises - 





It is true, he cannot. We e so fast 
that we have no time to live N . 
theless mnastics have ! LV ' 
adapted to our hurried habits They 
afford the most exer ise in the 3] test 
time. In no other way, so « " 
sible, can as much powerful mot ‘ 
used in so brief a space 


The tired clerk or merchant 


home late, with feverish brain and wea 
ry leg His chest and arms hav 

no exercise proportional to the rest of 
his system What shall he do to re- 


} 


9 





store the balance 


erect in some upper room, away trom 


furnace-heat, instead of a billiard-table, 
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a pris ute shrine to Apollo or Mercu- 





ry. He will need but little apparatus. persever 








A set of v vhts and pulleys, a pair of drawbacks. The gymnast will be sur- 
parallel | two suspended rings, and prised at the new feeling of vigor in the 
a leaping-pole are all the necessary per- back and shoulders, and to find the up- 
manent fi s. Other articles, as the right, military postu is natural as it 
dumb s, the Indian club, boxing- was before dif to 1 Lin Cem- 
cloves, ol single-sti Ks, take up no per and dive von indergo pal illel 
room, n be added as his grow- improvement, and it ! much 


ing tast their use demands. We to make him forego the lux ot ex- 








would ) the parallel bars and ercise which | it f thoug pain- 
the wi s as the most generally use- ful. 

ful. TI yr develop particularly Many persons become « l by 
the cl tch the pectoral muscles,  begi neg t \ | the 
and kk t ollar-bo Tl - fatig and sut y ed, 
ter volur ind power of th they shri from é Gym- 
ail 1d eantl 

ext yulder, arm, and fore stics ar ) ious 
arm, a be sedulous wtised mode ot ¢ | ( ren 
becaus ‘ ver con I ( vet a good 1 ] i mes 
ly me ese nD n of permane! ise. 





( weakt mos T - l S t 
} 1 1 
sons. 7 should y is the most the 
} 1 
pel I Ww I A bil ) ! Che 
sun - est 
I ‘ first few t a +t « ~— 
1 1. 1 } 
Ww it 1c ry 


WILY DID THE GO 





eV I een to- 
I I ward ] ute 
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t] So | - th I to 
ed s and " und | . 
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ter,” she said; and then she rose up and 
went to the window, and leaned against 
the casement. I had a glimpse of her 
face; so sad a face I had never seen 
before. 

For Miss Agnes was not often sad, 
though she was quiet in her ways and 
manners. She could be gay, when it 
was the time to be gay. She was our 
governess,—that is, she taught Mary and 
Sophy and me. Fanny was too old to 
be taught by her, and had an Italian 
master and a French teacher; but she 
practised duets for the piano with Miss 
Agnes, and read with her,—and she made 
visits with her, for Miss Agnes was a fa- 
vorite everywhere. She had akind word 
for everybody, and listened kindly to all 
that was said to She talked to 
at the sewing societies, had 


her. 
everybody 
something to say to every one, and when 
she came home she had always something 
I often 
wished I could be one-quarter as amus- 


to tell that was entertaining. 


ing, but I never could succeed in making 
my little experiences at all agreeable in 
the way Miss Agnes did. I have tried 
it often since, but I always fail. Only 
the other day, I quite prided myself that 
I had found out all about Mrs. Endicott’s 
going to Europe, and came home de- 
She was 
going with her husband; two of the 
children she was to leave behind, and 


lighted with my piece of news. 


take the baby with her; they were to 
be gone six months; and I even knew 
the vessel they were going in, and the 
day they were to sail. My intelligence 
was very quickly told ;—Miss Agnes and 
many others would have made a great 
deal more of it. I had no sooner come 
to the end than Fanny said, “ Who is 
going to take care of the children she 


leaves at home?” I had never thought 
to ask! I was disappointed ;—my news 


was quite imperfect; I might as well 


not have tried to bring any news. But 
it was never so with Miss Agnes. I be- 


lieve it was because she was really inter- 
ested in what concerned others, that they 
always told her willingly about them- 
selves ; and though she never was inquis- 
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itive about others’ affairs, yet she knew 
very well all that was going on. 

So she was a most valuable member 
of our home-circle, and was welcome al- 
so among our friends. And we thought 
her beautiful, too. She was very tall and 
slender, and her light-brown eyes were 
of the color of her light-brown hair. We 
liked to see her come into the room,— 
her smile and face made sunshine there ; 
and she was more to us than a gover- 
ness,—she was our dear friend. 

But now she looked round at me, pale 
and sad. She suddenly saw that I looked 
astonished at her, and she said, “I am 


“not well, Jeanie, but we will not say 


anything about it. I am going to my 
She 


held her hand to her head, and I thought 


room ; to-morrow I shall be better.” 


there must be some heavy pain there, she 
She bade 
us all good night and went away. 

I did not tell the others what had hap- 
pened,—partly because, as I have said, I 


still looked so sad and pale. 


was not in the way of telling things, and 
partly because they were all talking and 
had not observed what had been going on. 
But I found the paper Fanny had been 
reading, and wondered if there were any- 
thing in what she had read that could 
I had 


not been paying much attention to the 


have moved Miss Agnes so much. 


reading, but I knew upon which side of 
the paper to look. Fanny told me it was 
time for me to go to bed, however, and 
I left my search before I could find any- 
thing that seemed to concern Miss Ag- 
nes. I stopped at her door, and bade 
her good night again; and she came out 
to me, and kissed me, and said,—I was 
a good child, and I must not trouble my- 
self about her. 

The next day she seemed quiet, yet 
the same as ever. Though I said nothing 
to anybody else about her fainting, I 
could not help telling my friend Jessie 
of it;—for I always told Jessie every- 
thing. Fanny called us the two Jays, 
we chattered so when we were together. 
I knew she would not tell anybody, so I 
could not help sharing my wonder with 
her,—what could have made Miss Agnes 

















} 


suddenly ? She thought it must 


n something in the newspaper, 


the death of some friend, or the 





marriage of some other. I was willing to 





lool ig 1, and this time remembered 
three things that Fanny had just been 
reading when I had looked up at Miss 
Agr One was about Mr. Paul Shat- 
tuck ; 1 descending from a haycart, he 
had fa ipon a pit hfork, and had 
S¢ rio $ unde l his thigh. Another 


ize of Mr. Abraham Black 
Whitcomb, and Fan 


"4 
naa won sa HW sne 


was th narri 





were related to t 








1e 
Wh > H idley. Then shi had 
read a sing i vdvertisement for a lost 
ring, a seal ring, with some Arabic let- 
ters raved upon it. I was of opinion 


| 
that Miss Agnes was nnected 


with this signe 


somehow « 
t-ring,—that it had some 
Jessie 
have been former- 


Abraham 


influence over her fate thought 


that Miss \ones must 
ly engaged to M 


1. I] , 
Black, and 


that vh she | urd of his marriage —— 
but I ipted her in this sugae stion. 
In the I t place, she could never have 
beer ! I a Mr. Abraham Bla k ; 
und | ly who could marry Mis 


S } So Jessie fi back 

; i S i t elt! h 

\ l cas s ‘ 
| and was .J 

4) W had 


t l t yf s 
M \ en with us \\ 
n hay, and | 
‘ 5 of i | i 
a v were quit I 


« How cat has to step, to walk 
over I said, as I looked out 
of the \ 


Why did the Gove rnes 


Faint ? 


Miss Agnes 
You 


dae ’ 
erving,” she said, 


put her arms about me. 


wonder because you ee me 


and look 
face 


‘| ver hefor nas Pacedl “ 
never before saw anybody cry 


was grown up,” said I. 

Miss Agnes smiled and said, They 
tell children it is naughty to cry; but 
sometimes you can’t help crying, can 


you?” And her tears came dropping 


down. 


“ Oh, Miss Agnes,” I said I wish I 
could help your crying! It is too bad !— 
it 1s too i 

Yes, it is very bad,” she said, as she 
held me in her arms it ve bad; 
but vou do he Ip me You shall be my 


That was all. She did not tell 


me 
inything ;—yet I felt as if she had said 
1 great deal, and I did not speak of this 


to Je ss1e, 


as I was p 
J fancied I heard a 


A few days after, ssing the 
parlor, 
j sounded to me is if I 
heard the voice of Miss Agnes. I 
hurried in \ stranger had just entered 


g J 
he room But before me stood Mis 
Aone pa im h . ing 
» i fa . chair vh had 

ss | of 1} vould 


ess ked! ] 
t ad giance of her S | in 
] ? ‘ t } ? OT ( ] ‘ 
t r 0 loo I 
| 
! . ed I I 
T 
| 1man. His black hain 
eye | 1 tl ] » of my 
He 1 ngaly | ‘ i 
I s} 1 | trel | ra 
n ] table } ( r the 
cen f the om, and whe g be- 
een himself and Miss Agnes 
If you are afraid of me.” he said. 
I will build up a barrier between 
P umb, you would like free 


om the clutches of 
afraid of you,” said Miss Ag- 
and the i 
“ You 


} 
color came into 


he r ¢ heeks. know your powe r 
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over me. I beg 


not to 


ved you, if you lov 


me, come to me.” 
“ And all for that foolish ring! 
the spirits of mischief betrayed its | 


to you; it was none of my work t 


published it in the papers. Can jy 
let a fancy, an old story in a 
turb your faith in me?” 

“He ; 
Miss Agnes, “what use in 


has 


: . 7 
the faith is disturbed, 


disturbed it 





there, you cannot say you lov me 
you once professed to love me! 

I can Say that you are my guid 
sta that j fail me, I fall av 
into 1 < 

“Can my little licht keep vou fi 


ruin io said Miss Ay 1es, 
“To not talk to me so! 
know 


how weak I am!” 











know tha you are an I 
that I a 1 too low a wretch to dare to 
speak to you. I came h to tell 1 
I was worthy of your deepest hatred. 
But Ao es, when yo spea to me of 
my pow oO’ it temp 1 to 
wield it a | | ! I 
low vot ontemnpt 
He walked u 1 down the room 
and pres y saw me sta y ! 
‘A listener!” he ex Ls 
' t ive th ] 
called n WK 
“St i ] l if Lean p il 
in / ‘ I S le differ 
that ar ) else sl ld hear 1 \ 
nes | \ones, you would not 
be quite alone t the child Y 
you ki \ hl 
you You know »t 
you I love is I ha 
always loved 
pa ms hold me ey d 
I . 
po n I need them I l t | 
witho em I first I have lost 
eacdy 1 the laims I have to reputa- 
ti will follow s } I am mad I m 
flinging away | pine for the ike of 
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And 


Oss 


hat 








save 


you, Ag 


may thank God that I do leave you; I 
am not worthy of you.” 

She lifted herself from the chair on 
which she was leaning, and walked to- 
wards hin She laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and, white and pa ( n 
his face 

Do not go, Ernest!” she l 

Ye ire mine A pre n t 
hey you are promised to 1 
sta l i vO away 

M i ul Agnes he s lo 
you to lay voury] s ( v n 
i t my S al , 
passio Y ind bet me I 
too love mi It is only iT 
presence tl [cana h 








can }! rong me go 1 
the cu Y< i i! I 
lam1 ths 

‘ 1 ‘ 

) esp r You 
cno tl each wo () kr- 
ne \ ire fals , 

l lt ( I 

’ , 1 > 
\ i I 


ta man s&s 
can ft I 
Att nt tl 
! | ] nny can 
| friends. Miss Agnes | 
‘ l er vuisito I ( s 
I sure directly 
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for Europ Can I be of service to One day sh talk me. 
you?” “ You would Jeanie, the 
Before + 1 time to think, he had _ story of that ring,” she said 
said some ind I told her I was afraid to have her 
had left ‘ 1 to talk about it, but sl i" 
speak to M Aone llen It is an old hei l our 
to tl efore we could reach f ly historv is full this 
her x. Ther ect- 
S] ill, for a lone tin oa with %. Ghat ; 
She fey sO docto ed upon it with ! n 
said | me stay with her 3} I al shed it as a ted 
Ked vith hex I was glad h r lives It 1 t of 
to tu I 1 im all the | g sta y I he 4 
day lal ly | l ns wher S wl 
I learn seful to he I waite have always ‘ ‘ I sup 
on all he I} 1 he hand when y there are } WW | een 
she Ss u to meet some ( worn, undis ] } I 
kin L It ha l tale 
In t het om, I had not iV Ow! It ke 
he t of news of tl} P tr 1 Art} d 
r é t Mr. Ca 1 brok | M | 


Ww I of s 
RB i] ‘oO M \ 
{ 4 
PD ' 
But I 


P Yet w } 1. 
ask ¢ ! It | 
' tF : r) _ 
Ss ha \\ houcht She t , | né 


D love ls | te I 
) Mr. ( YY Ave er « pure 
' : . ' 

i bear w . 0 \\ . 
tl { S] read alou tha | ' 
] } | 4 ’ 

Live { I enok« ya ' 
I } " ] }, 
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into life. My little 
sad then. 

“You do not | 
loved Ernest Carr 
how I mig! t have 


George,—y« s, the no 
He loved me, and ti 


derly; he found this 


did not banish him 


have stayed all th 


ta. if it had not bee 


said. You cannot 
was that Ernest ( 
known befor 

me more. Y 


we cannot mma 


does not alway foul 


Two Years After. 





[ May. 











Jeanie, I was very miration | I loved Ernest for his 
very faults. The fascinations that made 
now how dee ply I the world, its prizes, its money, its fame, 
You do not know so attractive to him n me as I saw 
loved your brother them in him. It is terrible to think of 
ble, upright George my last meeting with him; but his fate 
eated me most ten- seems to me not so awful as the fate 
home for me. I towards which he was hurrying, — the 
from it—he would life which could never have satisfied 
years in Calcut- him.” 
n for me,—so he She left off speaking, and dreamed on, 
inderstand how it her eyes and thoughts far aw ry. And 
' hom I had _ I, too, dreamed. I fancied my brother 
have impressed George coming home, and that he would 
k ) yet, that meet with that ring somehow I knew 
1 our lo that it it must come back to her. And it did: 
ow where our ad- and he came with it. 
TWO YEARS AFTER. 
iorgot that, long ig ! 
1 fin it tl tim no ado 
¥ isa en hard ou kt \ 
a a 
I t} wi l leave 
t with spices em lm tl 3 
at he the yal n ys 1 
yider now. and w . too 
two summers ago, you say, 
tul Ss, TWO winters, twos i os, since you-— 
hold f 4 moment m 4 
ul sprig ot menor 
vith you as it w n 
3 1 sweetness a half-! 
it of the hand, and one 
ll you k of such his 
D bride! Do. ke ha 
vulam with her tw ' y 
the youth with the foreign ait 
‘ was ight 1 1 the winds wert le v, 
3 nt listening to what we said 


‘ } 
not make 


Will they bloom for me now they are dead ? 


* Le wy; 


























1859. | Two Years After. o4 


You hate the rooms and the heartless hum, 
rhe th perfumes and the studied smil 
| 
lis the air I love to breathe,—vet com 
I will w h the stars with you awhil 
' 1 ”) 
Bu yu won't talk nonsense, you promise n 
— 1 the book the pave we re 
I 








Did 1 st it star fall from the ! 
A I I nt’s rieam und id per I oht 

( sing around its wandering way 
Bu the 1 ther orbs as | t 

I your incense burn to them I | y 
O ) 1 ve nighty manhood ! 

I 1Z 3 Des : y la 7 ¢ 
( i s m m lown, ¢ 

I scorenh I P le till it dro s and dies 
| lo no i \ ta ny hand 

] give I m nt nota cy 
I \ sh vd annot understand 





Swe 3; mus at 2 
It m so, tl t tell 
But t 1@ FOO se the 
And ol yours till it seems as wel 
] | S but here is fa 
A ve h, and we vhen t ire gor 
& ~ and the alta 











\ oO! | irt at times ther «eC ( 
, — 

Tidings of nds I shall never s 

Sw ] , ‘" ] 1] 
ors, a wooing winds, and im 

O s the fields that are far from ’ 
I ls, and skies that are always fair ; 

\ ium t old dreams of heaven, and y 
B I comes the ith of the foreign ai 
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A BUNDLE OF 


To strugel 


all of 


e painfully for years, spend- 


life’s energk s for others, and 


ing 


then to be forgotten those for whom 


Oo by 
all was hazarded and consumed, is a lot 
demandit the most unselfish aims Yet 
this befell many a suffering patriot in 
our Revolutionary strugelk The names 
of thos W were he le lers in battle 
and in council, men whose position in the 


field or wh words in Cong 








ress gave 
them a country’s immortality, have re- 
mained bright in « memory. But oth- 
ers there were who cheerfully surrender- 
ed emine! ( in hen | riv ite W ilks and 
happin n social li to endure the 
hards! ps of a protra ted ¢ test till life 
was spent, 1 who, from the very na- 
ture of tl vices they rendered, have 
remained in ol ty. Thev would not 
themse] this: for th wave 
their strength, not for their country’s ip 
plause, but their cou ort They 
sought, not our remembrance, but ow 
freedom. 

In many an old garret, or tre sured up 
in soi | ss nook, are worn- 
out, fad ! $ I 


mak« | ters 1 s t on the 
nation’s 1, were not th ml of 
those w endered that our golden ag 
so count! - s tl k of trac ng 
the ser Ss of son vered ancesto 
who rave y] itever he h ud to vive . whe n 
his country called, but whose name is not 
how ene “ed Those days e fast 
becomi gy ft ou ounger ra almost 
mythic il, so that every living word from 
the actors in them is of use in vivifying 
scenes tl se would seem dim fable. 

From a somewha ilky bundle of yel- 
low, tattered letters, lo ww ¢ he rished with 
fond and f{ il ire i few are selected 
to interest the readers of th Atlantic, 
who, it is supposed, will first be glad to 
know a little about their writer. 


Dr. Isaac Foster was 


born in Charles- 


f 
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OLD LETTERS. 
town, Massachusetts, on the 28th of 
1740. His fi 


sea-< aptain, ma 


father, in earl 


cust, 


tween Boston and 





ye irs 1 pro nt j el ( iriestown, 
participating lay el, ntl easures that 
preceded and led to the Revolution. At 
the age of « een, Dr. I craduat- 
ed at Ha t n tl ss 1758. He 
then studied med e und D Lloyd 
ot Bostor in erwards completed his 
studies in England. He married 








I profession eve onsi - 
ble rey ] i r | ) Dp? ice 
and numbered among 3 ls Doctors 
Bartlett, Welcl nd E 

But while he was working his way 
to position and influence, more exciting 
the s beg iftention 
With the earliest s ons ¢ ! onflict 
he te cad I s t Colo- 
nial sid town-l os of the 
l he Se 4 ! ‘ I nent, 
und | - ; of the 
in rta ) ed by the 
t it ) f s. Thus 
when, as ¢ is Nove 1772. the 
Committee of ( spond ‘ 1 Boston 
called upor | te to stand 
firm as one man,” his name is found 
upon a com! e appointe oO answer 
this lett structions to the 
repre sentat t ‘ n in tl (en- 
eral Court.* He was also one of a com- 
mittee appointed to consult with the com- 
mittees of other towns concerning the ex- 
pected importation of a quantity of tea 
This was November 24th. On the 22d 


ember of the same vear, a petition 


numerously sign 


l was presented to the 


en, asking that a m« 


etinge might 


some effectual 


meas- 


* Froruincuam’'s Iistory of Charlestown, 
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ire ent th onsumption of tea iffection for me Heaven only knows 
Among gnatures is Dr. Fos s.* What dangers and difliculties you may 

H La ce vat t the Con- | €Xpo | to in this unas iK { { 
ve Cou f Middlesex, in shall be my stant endea eep 
Aug { 1 member of the first mu out of t way of dan ind 
P ( ess of Massachusetts, in cure the best accommodation s 
O same yeal Karly in country affords. If mother y add to 
177 pointed a surges nds he r kindnes by taking 
Ww , is, at the head e l uldren, it will gre e my 
1 iepartment, while Gen mind; and as « enemies have thei 
( ) l nanded at Caml Loe v n barbarit) Irom being ints 
Th batth ( ord of Charlestown, made us ens he 
at st of Ge al Ward [ ed ( mies at lare | i 
al Dr. \W he gave up pri é V ve as sale and happy with neal 
p! ure 1 the me as anywhe1 
Ww O Sth of J ‘ is lr} ight before last, tl y was 

} a ( itte Ss to 1 ilarmed A signal ha ! le 

i it l ( ! i t Lie i ol 
Bu Hill. He a ship to joint ill fleet a H 

vi ynted Sure th S used pa ve nui r 

‘ 

S ii l by Ge | Wash } with the « 1 ¢ man 

ing ‘ very « 3 ‘ I lo wl had the 

r ) in O 1) wee " ‘ | rele i 

G \ Hos When I car n " " 

| 1) Cong i n- ving ‘ go, | i ( 

n Dr. J Morgan heig l l ne 

P D I 0 uo und eparing v | 

t 1 the i C ¢ G il 

[ \ t ‘ 0 Pu n, wh } 

F yr. |} ‘ 3, to o s , \ wet M Wi , 
i > s i ‘ ’ i il I 

h f 1 { me no D 

lis , . g | lg pos much 
rive ea I mig ive pieas 
Z | 
ea | a t I Sg M 
} f it he y l ‘ Your afl eh 
e! ; , | Isaac Fosres 
A i se, at n 

é " < int The 1 x i sh ma 

| shall be i lettel ter t . rit ‘ ea J oth 

{ aee > ot \ 
] isi i y la i ith 
i » i VW I ‘ ‘ 4 he I om _ vu > 
2 77 cit bn e our enemies at ) VW 

My Ps LY, a In daily expectation of t nh, a l 

kind é Nerably prepared rece [ 
2 x you ly i inder no apy ehensic g 
a ) ition e t ‘ > wet lor oy re bul if the 
me I lea i not hav t, the city mu iffer in 
hay ‘ f pre your the ¢ 

* | rHINGH History of ¢ , 

he next is also to his father 
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“ New York, July 7th, 1776. our army under General Lee. It is gen- 

















“ HONORED Sir, erally thought to have bee! a Le¢ sive 
‘It is with the greatest pleasure lem- action, at least for this summer, as the 
brace this opportunity of congratulating two fifty-gun ships are never to get 
you on the most important event that has to sea ag un. I hop by the next post 
happened since the commencement o you will hear some of our exploits, if the 
hostilities. On Tuesday, the 2nd inst., tl enemy have courage enough to attack 
Honora ile the Continental Congr 3s cle us It is my wer k at the he spit | md u 
clared the Thirteen United Colonies free inything happens, I hope to g you the 
und independent States. This Declara- particulars. Polly has got much ter; 
tion is to be published at Philadelph " she joins me in duty to mother and love 
to-morrow, with all the pomp and solem- to the children There has been a ther 
nity proper on such an occasion; and flag from the fleet ; the Adjutant-( il 
before ‘the week is out. we h ype to have of the British tr Ops has een ¢ ore 
the pleasure of pr ’ ge it to the to wait on his Excellency He « iv- 
British fl now riding at anchor in full! ored, but in vain, to persuade AC 
view betwe his « nd Staten Island cept the letter which had bec e- 
by a from our musket und=s fused. In« ersation he rel on- 
a ge il discharg f the « nnon on té s, much t same as thos ite 
yur works rhis step, whatever som Governo He was answered l am 
conceak enemies may think, the cruel rt e expected pr opk who w en- 
oppressio the was ’ e of h comuitted 
venge of the B » Adit ration, the 1s n ‘ ‘ . Amc 
Oo s Parlia id Elec rs 1 State owed ) g ey 
and the unaccountable ittention of tl vere not a intable; to ar thly 


people of Great Britain in general to prince. He tarried about half an hour, 











their true interest and the importance nd seemed pleased with the politeness 
of the c« t with their late Colonies of h ecey 
had re ndered ibsol tely necessary tor 
our own preservation, ind has n 2 VW 
creat yurits t t y sl ne I 1 r ‘ nat ' 
the d t tion in the el s day f \ 
le ist Gegt < i \ lependere cg " nt to I ser 
on G Br \ I ‘ ) ) th " | 
they a feht in e tre 1 fi the Dun i I sia ht es 
appre ion ¢ a Cor ind stol Cf 5s we i 
I ‘ ult \ t t r yx aw Is] 1 \ 
in th ( l of th ind 1 t} y . . leet fi hie a n 
secure tl enjoyn t of libe to thei é Ww t loss two 
posterity.” tend l ls burt hem- 
| 1 vessel en | ur 
The next letters of publ imp t ar peopl ul I 1 Dunmor V nded 
addressed to his father, and relate mainly ! ir side not a man lost I would be 
to the expected attack upon New York. more particular, but, as I had only time 
» read the Philadelphia paper of yes- 


“THoNORED Sir, {r 





terday 


which contains the account, and 


Mayo is just setti 





“T receives 


15th inst. 


your kind favor of the my power.” 
I am glad to hear our friends 


are all well. I congratulate you on the “ New } {ug. 12, 1776 


spirited behavior and glorious success of “ Polly is still here with me, and we 
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conscious of it, and, if opposed with firm- 
ness and coolness at their first onset, with 


, : 
our advantages of works and knowled 





of the ground, the victory is most assur- 


edly ours. Every good soldier will be 
silent and attentive, wait for orders, and 


his fit 1 es loi 
reserve his fire till he is sure of its doing 





fficers to be particularly 


careful of this. The colonels and com- 





mandi ers of r giments are to see 





‘ee = 
their supernumerary officers xX 


posted 
as to keep their men to their duty; and 
it may not be amiss for the troops to 

+ f 


, ; : — 
know, that, if any infamous rascal shall 


attempt to skulk, hide himself 


, or retreat 
from the enemy without the orders of his 
commanding officers, he will instantly be 
shot down as an example of cowardice. 
On the other hand, the General sok mnly 
promises that he will reward those who 
shall distinguish themselves by brave and 


ile actions ; and he desires every ollicer 





to be attentive to this particular, that such 


men may be aiterwards suitably noticed. 


“ Head - Quarters, August 15, 1776. 

“ The General also flatters himself that 

every man’s mind and arms are now pre- 

pared for the glorious contest upon which 
SO mili h ut pen ls 

[he time is too precious, nor does 

the General think it necessary, to spend 

it in exhorting his brave countrymen and 

fellow-soldiers to behave like men fizhting 


for eve rything that can e dear to tree- 
men. We must resolve to conquer or 
die. With this resolution, victory and 
success ce rtainly will attend us. There 
will then be a glorious issue to this cam 


paign, and the General will reward his 


brave soldiers with every indulgence in 


his powel 


\ York, August 16, 177¢ 
“ Honorep Sir, 

“Tt is now past ten o'clock, and Mr 
Adams, who favors me by carrying this, 
sets out by five o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, so that I have only time to acknowl- 
edge the favors received by Dr. Welch. 
If I survive the grand attack hourly ex- 


pected, or if it is delayed until then, I 
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will write again by next post. Polly has 
her things packed up; the chaise can 
be ready at a minute’s warning; if the 
wind favors our enemies, it is probable 


she will breakfast out of the way of dan- 





ver. ‘To-morrow is watched for by our 
army in general with eager expect 
of confirming the independence ol 











on ‘ ‘ ll 1 
American States. All sterial 
iorce from every part oi ept 





Canada, with the mercenaries from Eu- 




















rope, being colle ted for this at ip God 
only knows the event. To His protection 
} ru ] = } 
I commend mysei, earnestly pri I that 
. as , . 
in this glorious contest I may not dis- 
piace of my nativity, nor, alter 
ashamed to see my wife, my 
cl , and my parents again | hie 
care ol P widence, and, under that Oo 
you, honored Sir, with our other friends, 
I commend all that is near t oO 
} } ; } ] ; 
me, and am, with duty to mothe love to 
the childrs KC., Xe 
YOUR DUTIFUL Son 
Ps Our troops: are good spir- 
I 
ts, and, relyin on th ju ir 
cause and favor of Heaven, ired of 
victory 
The next four months we of 
spent uid the | ps ¢ I nd 
removals The frequen letter nt to 
his fath« and othe Irie ls are a in- 
terest t« t yt who el lm d I i I 
’ 
veneral reader can con- 
cer d I 1 few ot mi ] m- 
po I in most Cases, Only 1 ¢ I 
from est 
j x / ] 
Dec. 24, 177 
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Washin 1 have paid me for the enemy expedition to thi lace n¢ 
LeS€ I Cam lee, but, for bee inxious fo This the first 
the M setts, I declined it’ moment of k have | L if net 
interrupted, I will e1 e you 
Stat eo 4 4 parti t 
2 i On Saturday 1 no + tee 
IH »N » ( lock ul xpress f cht 
\ g ter hitherto in a that f 
Pe Jerseys, with f hou British troops ' 
qu I iOS mucl expense ywards of \ ty ws 
and fa once more mn the ‘ f some ps of wa ‘ t place 
S 1 son’s R We - nd that if was 7 ible was 
rived st Friday 700 nst the pn ( ( col- 
hur ere V t t such ilter s e int og 
th l New Jerse 1 new- ol rch Ch , me 
settled sight la few ( ut 
of a 9 ‘ he P . 
a gr l t i to re er 
co An till W nsidera that of om, 
ee t I o ‘ \ } 1 / 
the h I | 1 I 
fv . 7 } 
not a f ut I had t f ] 
iv ‘ y m es t é - 
Ol I ‘ 
ular a I | $8 | s, I 
to set ul gs. w! vas 
“] I to W t 11 t vas 
wal { 1 are I te the 
be | hey med 1 ling I l 
in ‘ N padi — . t 
York. | I ! it on lk é 
his und | i gentle , y 
loa i with | WI ods, t n 
I D I) G ] [ must ! \ 
of H entered the t 
nar f . had : , 
la D ( - t t ‘ 
’ ‘ sion (as I was te 
' H ink~g : 
n ‘ After |} gs ( 
if +} that v e wi hy at 
Of 7 ) New M I irl t 
y a ai sl er \ , , 
non t} action began in ! 
tin } th son -” wiolas 
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under cover of their ships. We have 
lost some brave officers and men. Their 
loss is unknown, as they buried some of 
their dead, and carried off others; but, 
from the dead bodies they were forced to 
leave on the field, it must have greatly 
exceeded ours. General Wooster was 
wounded: early in the action; he is in 
the same house with me, and I fear will 
not live till morning. 

* Our loss in provisions, XC., is be- 
tween two and three thousand barrels 
of pork, a quantity of flour, some wheat, 


and some bedding.” 


In this bundle are many letters from 
Mrs. Foster. The y are interesting for 
their true-hearted patriotism and domes- 
tic love; but there is room for only a 
brief extract from a letter refé rring to 
¢ 


this same ¢ xpe lition. 


“ 7) 


mbury, May 13, 1777. 
“Dear Mapam, 

“T received yours ind = father’s by 
Messrs. Russell and Gorham. Doctor 
had not the pleasure of seeing either of 
the centl men, as he was gone to Fish- 
kill to oversee the inoculation of the 
troops, which was a ver creat disap- 
pointe nt 


“T expected last Monday to have been 


with you by this time, as I was driven 
from here by the enemy (tho’ very un- 
expected, as this pla e was tl yacht to be 


very secure). I removed to New Mil- 
ford, from whence I intended to have set 
Doe- 


ft me to take 





out for Boston. On Sunday, 
tor took his leave, and 
care of the wounded. Monday morning, 
everything was got ready for me to set 
out at twelve o’clock, when I received a 
note from the Doctor, desiring I would 
tarry a little longer. I have now return- 
ed to my old lodgings at Danbury, where 
the Doctor thinks of building a hospital. 
He joins me in duty and love. 
“ Your affectionate daughter, 


“ Mary Foster.” 


Much of Dr. Foster’s time was neces- 


sarily spent in journeyings to the several 


divisions of the army and various mili- 
tary stations. On such journeys his let- 
ters to his wife were very frequent. We 


extract a part of one. 


“ Dear PoLry, 
“T arrived here, which is eighty -three 
miles from Boston, about sunset this even- 
i y’s fleet 
has sailed from New York, and was seen 


ing, in good health. The ene: 





standing to eastward. Some s ppose them 
bound for Boston ; but I cannot think so, 
as General Washington, who, I presume, 
has the best intel 0 is moving to- 
wards Philadelphia. Before you receive 


this, it will be made certain with you. 


Should they attack Boston, I would have 


you get as many of r effects as pos- 
sible removed out of their way, and in- 
form me by the post where you remove 
to. Should such an event take place, it 


will become my dut) , after visiting Dan- 
bury, to return to the scene of action. 
To your own pruden ind the care of 
Heaven I leave all, and am, with love to 


the children, eve 


In the lapse of years, many letters 


have, without doubt, been lost. Thus, 
but two remain bearing date { 1778. 
Neither of these contains matter of pub- 
lic import In M he sp f intend- 
ing journey t b < vI ys, “if 
anythin extraord i per etween 


tl two armies.” | ha the spot. 
In a letter addressed to his father, dated 


November 27, 1778, h 


‘Public business calls me to Philadel- 





phia ; but the stat of your |! lth, and 
my own, which is much imy ‘ deter- 
mine me to visit Boston first I expect a 
visit from the Marquis La Fayette next 


week, on his way to Boston, and shall set 


out with him.” 


May 11th, 1779, he writes 
1e gentlemen of the 


department at this post [D 


*“ To-morrow all t 


bury] dine 


with me, and the next morning I begin 
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pare arer «ec ind 
beli the sincerest affec- 
tion, n I 
1 
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7 —_ 
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ter from | Ww nth l 
near I have heard from 
you. I ud ected 
writi ve apy 

PI 

but s. | t 
think ‘ f t 


ury B pass i resolve 
reco Congress to furnish 
ae I expect to receive 
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the wa i to-! w, and ras I 
get the mone et t hich I ex- 
pect will be } : M iti] 
which time I am « fi t every 
day. I dine th vith Mr. A to 
morrow vith D re) | ) } y 








t road, id expected in tow to-m 
w, wher ere Vv be eat re ! 
lhe following letter describes one of 
D ] ‘ juent journeys on busi- 
ness of his department 
| Octo 7.1779 


Mann’s, owe rs 


with Adams 1 vnsl 1 ' 

quarter t G I 1 

, 

pe y e G ral. Su | 
h tl Gen il 1 < , né 

of the prince pal ladies of the } 

I also saw your old acquain Gen- 

ral Stark ; he drank tea at my q 3 

one alternoon, and inquired Ite 1 
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Having finished my business much to 
my mind, I continued my journey on 
Monday morning ; the General, Colonel 
Armstrong, and Dr. Brown were so po- 
lite as to ride out four miles with us. Af- 
ter they left us, we proceeded to Angell’s, 
twelve miles from Providence, where 
we dined,—not on the fat of the land. 
After dinner we rode to Dorrence’s, an 
Irishman, but beyond all comparison the 


best house on the road: here we were 


exceedingly well entertained, and, as it 
: ; c - 

looked like a storm, intended staying 

there, but, it growing lighter towards 


} 


noon, we set out, but had not rode far 


before the rain came on; however, as we 
had be coun, we determined to go through 
with it, and rode a very uncomfortable 
ten miles to Canterbury, where we dined, 


Backus’s Not 


poorls enough, at one 


liking our quarters, we proceeded, not- 
withstanding the rain, to Windham, eight 
miles further, where we were well ente1 


tained at one Cary’s As the storm 
looked like ly to continue, and I was so 
near Windsor, I was determined, if | 
must lie by for it, to lie by in a place 


where I could do some business. I ac- 





cordingly proceed n miles the 
forenoon » Andove whe! I dined t 
one Wh 1 fifte miles in t 
afternoo » Bissell’s at East 

where I lodged I was Th 

ed, but do not find that I have got any 
cold. Indeed, I find my health consider- 


ably better than when I left Boston. This 
morning it has cleared off very pleasan 
and I crossed from East Windsor to this 
place. I have just returnees 


ing Mr. Hooker’s and Dr. Johonnot’s 


stores. I find everything in such excel- 
lent order as to do credit to the de} irt- 
ment. Mr. De Lamater is not yet come 
up; as soon as he uriy we shall v 

Springhe I 1 shall n lose this letter 
until | meet the px : nvthing w h 
ho e oO I shal Adieu 


“ Uc ¢ 5 M De Lamater arrived 
last night Altho’ very raw and 
d immedi- 


ately after dinner to Springfield. We 


uncomfortable, I shall proc« 





Old Letters. [ May, 
have certain advice that the Count D’Es- 
taing has been at Georgia, and taken all 
the British ships there; it is reported, 
and believed by many, that he is arrived 
off Long Island You see, my dear Pol- 
ly, I have set you the example of a very 
I hope, as you have leisure 


enough, you will follow it, as nothing can 


° 1 
give me greater pleasure 








I returned from Head-Q: ers this 
I enoon We went lov este rday 

ning, and dined w Gene Heath, 
who was so good as to lend us his barge 
to carry us to Head-Quarters. His Ex- 
cellency received us as I could wish. 
He invited us to dine with him this day. 
Upon my excusing myself, as being in 
haste to finish my journey, he accepted 
the excuse ind invite : l Kiast 
V h him, wl \\ VV ! ned 
last night to Robinson’s id slept 
with our iend Eus ty | Heath 
favored us again with his ce t arr’y 
l to He vd-Quar : eak- 
fast his Excelk n to 
ct vey t s é } l 
orcdere four I rive 
One prin | o the 
G ral’s im was my 





D> 
Rive . Ww mort! 
PD 
\ » Phila- 
I] g 
' 
propose ret nil \ me to s nd the 
winter in Bostor Eustis desires you 
would look « me s il biect of 
his attentior in B I He pre- 
{ $s i 1 ew eep him 
alert id pro itt 1hes 
in general; but I s t he designs to 
become the ‘ I 
ag a ike 
at | ‘ 


“My pear PoLry 


“| wrote you from Fishkill the day 
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before I left it, and shall put this into A few days will determine how lone J 
the office here for the post to take as he am like to be detained there I t nk 
comes along On Friday, towards even- it upon ever 1 . ill 
ir vr, Wwe I F l. It was dark and Iny business I I nd 
jua t to the landing, and hems es cl ngage- 
we 1e horses in the boat, which ment ae 
mad sy is a few days D I N J : | 
bef been overset and s og nd have i ( ss 
Pp ywever, we sal I hay I ¢ nt 
l ht Colonel Haws- If I I t e 

spent t or thres ny ti ! I t 

from Be her ! nts t | ( ‘. 

I rreakfasted witl s, and, I ca g 
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few months longer, dying on the 27th of 
February, 1781, in his forty-second year. 

One sentence in his will deserves rec- 
ord, as in harmony with the disinterest- 
edness of his life. After desiring that all 
debts due him should be collected as soon 
as possible after his decease, he adds this 
clause : “ But I would not have any in- 
dustrious and really poor persons dis- 
tressed for this purpose.” 

The writer of these letters needs no 
additional eulogy. He sacrificed all the 
prospects of his life to give his services in 
our struggle for freedom. He, too, was 
but one of that innumerable multitude 
who, in more exalted or in humbler sta- 


tions, freely gave their exertions, their 


IN THE 


Ir I were a crow, or, at least, had the 
faculty of flying with that swift directness 
which is proverbially attributed to the 
corvine tribe, and were to wing a south- 
westerly course from the truck of the 
flag-staff which rises from the Battery 
at New York, I should find myself, with- 
in a very short time, about fifty miles 
from the turbulent city, and hovering 
over a region of country as little like the 
civilized emporium just quitted as it is 
well possible to conceive. Not being a 
crow, however, nor fitted up with an ap- 
paratus for flying,—destitute even of a 
balloon,—I am compelled to adopt the 
means of locomotion which the bounty 
of God or the ingenuity of man affords 
me, and to spend a somewhat longer time 
in transit to my destination. 

Over the New Jersey Railroad, then, 
I rattled, one fine, sunshiny autumn morn- 
ing, in the year that has recently taken 
leave of us, as far as Bordentown, a dis- 
tance of some fifty-seven miles, on my 


way to a locality the very existence of 





Pines. [ May, 


wealth, their comfort, and their lives for 
freedom and right. It is possible so to 
linger by the grave of the past as to for- 
get the living present; but the grateful 
memory of those who have in their times 
contended for truth with self-denial should 
be ever animating to those now laboring 
in the holy warfare, to which, in every 
age, whether the outward signs be of 
peace or strife, God calls the noble of 
mankind. 





ing violets! Yet, if we, self 


Stand still a-strewing violets all the whil 
These had as well not moved, ourselves not 
talked 
Of these.”’ 


PINES. 


which is scarcely dreamed of by thou- 
sands in the metropolis, who can tell you 
how many square miles of malaria there 
are in the Roman Campagna, and who 
have got the topography of Caffre Land 
at their fingers’ ends. It is ar gwion ab- 
original in savagery, grand in the aspects 
of untrammelled Nature ; where forests 
extend in uninterrupted lines over scores 
of miles; where we may wander a good 
day’s journey without meeting half-a- 
dozen human faces; where stately deer 
will bound across our path, and bears 
duspute our passage through the cedar- 
brakes; where, in a word, we may enjoy 
the undiluted essence, the perfect wild- 
ness, of woodland life. Deep and far 
‘under the shade of melancholy boughs” 
we shall be taken, if together we visit the 
ancient Pines of New Jersey. 

In order to do so, we must make at 
Bordentown the acquaintance of Mr. Cox, 


and take our seats in his stage for a jolt, 


twelve miles long, to the village of New 
Egypt, on the frontier of the Pines. Al 
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and bade us be prepared. Next mo- 
ment, a clap of thunder, rattling like the 
artillery of ten thousand sieges, or like 
millions of bars of iron dashed furiously 


t. It was 





together, broke upon the fore 
the most awful sound, terrible even in its 
exper ted suddenness, that I ever heard. 
Simultaneously a flash of purple lightning 


1 to the 


fell from the zenit horizon, split 
ting the clouds asunder, and with it there 








descended rain in a cataract rather than 
in torrents, so that in the tw ng ot 
eve i thirst sand was saturated nad 
. ' 
Dut Li po s ol WA ! tt ed in the 
| 
deluged path Crash crash, each 
clap more rrific than the one preced- 
ing, came the awi thunade Dlinding 
flash f lightning darted aro i us 
1 « ¢ p oma ponies gallop 
( and ot starte viol y 
wl i W emed as tf 
} 
aA i ‘\ Ss - i t 
i I t 1 us U 
Int 1 sound my l 
op is. I was overt 
\ I 5 tre = rl { 





pi 1 
resque garn its, W ia ioKe Desde a 
oaring fit comple y obviated all dan- 
rerous ymsequences : nol is it without 
feelings Oo reat s ta on that LB. ar ] 
mys W i nd lly f m our com 
yrtabie I oncement the beatings of th 
storm oO he en ng torest 

Che Big H I found, was full of lk 
gends of th Pine Rats Chis extraordi 
nary rac eings are lineal descend 





ing the ) ym, mace e Pines the 
retuge, W nee they sa iin perpetual 
forays against the farms ar iwellin t 


the partisans of the opposite 
eral hundreds of these fanatical despera 
loes made the forest their home, and laid 


waste the surrounding townships by their 
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sudden raids Most barbarous crue Itie S 
were prac tised on both sides, in the con 
tests which continually took place be 

tween Whigs and Tories, and the unnat- 
ural seven-years’ war possessed nowhere 
darker features than in the me whborhood 


of the New Jersey Pines. Remains <« 











these torest-lreebooters are still discover- 
ed from time to time, in the process ol 
clearing the woods, and unmustakabie 
relics are occasio1 y met with im the 
denser portions of t fore which must 
have been compat itively open eighty 
ears ago 
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1e@ tmost perfe tion, 
most luxuriant productions of 


Within the last few years the 


of the Chinese sugar-cans 

troduced, and has proved s 

Salt Lake ( y considera 

is paid to horticultu 

" } t 
YD ud grapes grow » vreat siz it 
the s e tin tainin xcellen: Mavor. 
The erape which is n t common is that 


tity. The fields are rar fenced with 
rails, and aimost never with stones. The 


dirt-walls by which they are usually sur- 





rounded are built by driving four posts 
into the ground, which s ipport a case 


ten or twelve feet in leneth, made of 


boards. This is packed full of mud, which 











dries I iy diy im the I hse he it ot a 
summer noon. When it is suflicientl 
dry to stand without crumbling, the posts 
are moved farther along and the sam 
opera nh is repeats l 
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is covered with heaps of rubbish, and alive 
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same stream which irrigates the 





in the vicinity supplies th people with 
water for domesti purposes. here are 
few wells, even in the cities Ex ept in 
Salt Lake City and Provo, no barns are 
to be seen. The wheat is usually stored 


in the garrets of the houses: the hay 
stacked ; and the animals are herded dur- 
ing the winter in sheltered pastures on 


the low lands. 
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18 all en iost sight oi ; t moun- forty rods in length. 8 are 
tain-s the summits flecked with more than a hundred feet wick id are 
snow y lescend into water on ev ul unpaved Phere is nota rie side- 
ery side exct e northern, on wh walk of brick, stone, or plank. Lhe situ- 
the t né t horizon is interrupt- ation is well chosen, being directly at the 
ed « Ante pe Island. The pros- foot of the southern slope otas r which 
pect ection is apparently as juts out from the main Wabsat nge. 
nit is from the shore of an ocean Less than twenty miles from t city, al- 
The s almost invariably clear, and most overshadowing it, are peaks which 
the w intensely blue, except where rise to the altitude of nearly twelve thou- 
ia r tragments of rock that sand feet, from which tl snow < ours¢ 
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' 3 vated with plaster and 1 white 

t it this is spacious Next to it is a small building, used for- 
enou h all needful accommo-  merly as an office, in which the tempor 
latio | ial is rough-hammer- business of the Governor was transacted. 
ed sa in intense red By its side stands another office, on th 

The ] Salt Lake City is an in- same model, but on a larger scale, devot- 
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emnization “for eternity.” Every wife 
taken after the first is called a “ spirit- 
ual,” and is “ sealed” ecclesiastically 
only, not civilly. It follows, as a legiti- 
mate consequence, that the first wife of 
one man “for time ” may be the “ spirit- 
ual” wife of another man “for eternity. 
The power of sealing and unsealing is 
vested in the Head of the Church, which, 
however, he may and does assign, with 
certain limitations, to deputies. The cer- 
emony is performed in a room in the 
Mansion-House within Brigham’s square, 
which is furnished with an altar and 
kneeling-benches. In every instance of 
divorce, the woman is supplied with a 
printed certificate of the fact, for which 
a fee of ten or eleven dollars is exacted. 
When a polygamist dies, it becomes the 
duty of his “ next friend” to care for his 
wives. Thus, when Young became the 
President of the Church, he succeeded 
to all the widows of Joseph Smith. 
Every year some modification of the 
system is eMected, which tends to in- 
crease still further the confusion in the 
relations of the sexes. The latest is the 
doctrine, (which, like polygamy in its ear- 
lier stages, is believed, but not avowed,) 
that absence is temporary dk ath, so tar 
as concerns the transference of wives 
This is intended to apply to the two or 
three hundred missionaries who are dis- 
patched yearly to all parts of the globe, 
from Stockholm to Macao. It is aston- 
ishing that these missionary efforts, which 
have been pursued with unremitting zeal 
for the last twenty years, should not have 
ingrafted upon Mormonism some degree 
of that refinement which is supposed to 
result from travel. On the contrary, they 
seem to have elaborated the natural bru- 
tality of the Anglo-Saxon character ; and 
especially with regard to polygamy, their 
effect has been to acquaint the people 
of Utah with the grossest features of its 
practice in foreign lands, and encourage 
them to imitation. Every Mormon, prom- 
inent in the Church, however illiterate in 
other respects, is thoroughly acquainted 
with the extent and characteristics of 


polygamy in Asiatic countries, and pre- 


Expedition. [ May, 


pared to defend his own domestic hab- 
its, in argument, by historical and geo- 
graphical references. Not one of their 


missionaries has ever been admitted t 


) 
intercourse with the higher classes of 
European society. Their sphere of la- 
bor and acquaintance. has been entirely 
among those whom they would term the 


lowly, but who might also be called the 


credulous and vulgar. The abuse of a 
knowledge of the machine ry ot the M 


sonic order—from which they have been 
: 


evil of their practices, not only abroad, 


but at home. Of the Endowment, one 


ed is one of the least 





formally excluc 


apost ite Mormon has declared that “ its 
signs, tokens, marks, and ideas are pla- 
miarized from Masonry”; and it was a 


notorious fact, that every one of the 
Mormon prisoners at the camp at Fort 
Brida r was accustomed to endeavor to 
influence the sentinels at the guard-tents 
by means of the Masonic signs 

This cursory review of the domestic 
condition of the Mormons would not be 
complete without some allusion to the In- 
dians who infest the whole country. In 
the North, having their principal village 
at the foot of the Wind River Mountains, 
in the southeastern corner of Oregon, is 
the tribe of Mountain Snakes or Shosho- 
nees, and the kindred tribe of Bannocks. 
Throughout all the valleys south of Salt 
Lake City are the numerous bands of 
the great tribe of Utahs. Still farther 
south are the Pyides The Snakes are 
superior in condition to any of the oth- 
ers; for, during a portion of the year, they 
have access to the buffalo, which have 
not crossed the Wahsatch Range into the 
Great Basin, within the recollection of 


tl 


e oldest trapper. The only wild ani- 
mals common in the country of th 


1 


Utahs are the hare, or “ jackass-rabbit,” 
the wild-cat, the wolf, and the grizzly 
bear. There are few antelope or elk. 
Trout abound in the mountain-brooks 
and in Lake Utah. In the Salt Lake, 
as in the Dead Sea, there are no fish. 
Before the advent of the Mormons, the 
habits of all the Utah bands were very 


degraded. No agency had been estab- 
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They had few guns 


or several years they 


were engaged in constant hostilities with 
the peop! tl ing and feeble set- 
tlements, thei ywwn method and im- 
plements of warfare improving steadily 
ill the while. | mate ly, however, the 


han policy, wh 


1 the s 
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breed } } 
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Mormons inaugurated a system of In- 


h was highly success- 


ted thei 


religion 
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into the Church, 
1, and t reby ac- 


over most of the 


itt we ne 
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ie former wi 
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i wives nei I 
from Provo to th 
scores of half 
wledging | l 
hite, some red. 
i beggarly i 4 
Government f ns 
hed amor hem 
than ordinary 
But they rem to 
ilar labor. None of 
e been preferred 


ms. of direct parti I- 
ler of Americans by 
yuthern portion of 
ever been substan- 


lence ; but no person 


iar with the relations 


to those tribes, with- 


out attaching to them some degree of 


credibility. The most noted instances 


were the slaughter of Captain Gunnison 





and his explori g party, near Lake S« 


vier, in October, 1853; and the horrible 
massacre of more than a hundred emi- 
grants on their way to California, at the 
Mountain Meadows, still farther south, 
in September, 1857, from which only 
those children were spared who we} 
too young to speak. 

The history of events in Utah si 
the « ncamping of the army in Cedar \ 
ley and the return of the Mormons 
the northern settlements is too recent 
to need to be recounted. It has bk 
established by satisfac ry experi nts 
that law is powerless in the T : 
when it conflicts with the Church. Ni 


Gentile, whos 








erty was conf ted 
| +} ] } + 
during tl n, has ve ) I 

on . 
redres | slature re pre 
vi ‘ 1 1 cx ‘ oT ‘ Dis 
Courts while enfo the iv, i 
laws. The grand juries refuse to fir 
indictments The traverse iries 


to convict Mormons | e witnesses pe! 


jure themselves without scruple and wit! 
out exception. Che unruly crowd of 
camp-followers, which is the inseparabl 
attendant of an army, has concentrat 


in Salt Lake City, and is in constant « 
tact and conflict with the Mormon pop 
lation. An py rehension pi 

after day, that the prese1 

may be demanded there to prevent mob 
nd bloodshed. The Go 


alien in his disposition to most of tl 


law 


other Federal officers; and the Juda 


are prol ably already on their way to the 





States, | vared to resign their comn 
sions. The whole condition of iff 
justifies a prediction made by B 
Young, June 17th, 1855, in a sermor 


in which he declared 

“Though I may not be Govert 
here, my power will not be dimin 
ed. No man they can send here 
have much influence with this comm 
nity, unless he be the man of ther 
choice. Let them send whom they will 
it does not diminish my influence one 


particle.” 
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The consequences of the Expedition, Alien in great i d en- 
therefore, have not corresponded to the  tirely alien in re re never can 
original expectation of its projectors. So occur in the history of the country an in- 
far as the political condition of the T stance of a community harder to govern, 
is concerned, the result, filtered with a view to adapt it to harmonious as- 
down, amounts sin ply to a demonstra- sol ition with the States on the At antic 
tion of the impolicy of applying the doc- and the Pacific. It is undeniably demon- 
trine of Squatter Sovereignty as a rule — strated that it is unsafe to trust it to 
| ifs government The admi administer a government in accordance 
of President Pol vas an epoc with republican ideas; for it a knowl- 
tory of the continent. By the annex- edges a higher law than even the human 
ation of Texas a system of territorial conscience, in the will of a person whom 
oo indizement was inaugurated; and it professes to believe : V rerent of 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by Divinity, and in obedience to whom per- 
which California, Utah, and New Mex- jury, robbery, incest, and even murder, 
wo Wer i ed, a legitimate re- may be justifi ible, for his commands are 
sult. Every child knows that the ten- those of Heaven. It is obvious that it is 4 
det s toward wquisition of all ruitless to anticipate fair dealing from 
America a people professing such doctrines; and 
miginated a } the result has shown, that, in transactions 
stop establish with Mormons, even under oath, no one 
covernment cor who does not acknowledge a standard of 
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States; that the same influences which 


moulded Minnesota into a State homoge- 


neous to Massachusetts might operate on 
Cuba, or Sonora and Chihuahua, without 
ail: and that to various districts the 


irious methods should be applied which 


ithe r would ‘ mploy to secure the obe- 








dience and welfare of his childrer ducted with a view to precis 
At the very outset, the Terr dition of affairs which now exists, and 


"tal , “ese itse] ni } Territorial wie 3 | } ™ 
Utah now prese nts itself as a sul the erritomal statute-book shows that 











t ‘ation of the one ystem or the the transfer of executive power from 
other. To all intents and purposes, the Brigham Yo had long been antici- 
Mormons are pr »ved to be a pe yple more pated It is impra ticable to adduce, 
foreign to the population of the States in this place, proof of the fact in exten- 


than the inhabitants of Cuba or Mexico. so; but a brief enumeration of some of 
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scent of property so as to include the almost all the lands which are immedi- 
issue of polyeamic marriage ately valuable for occupation Att l 
legal heirs: which withdraw glance at a list of them, it is not | 1 to 
tion from attacl the « understand the causes of the gr i 

ty of persons suspected of an intention _ parity in the distribution of wealth among 


to leave the Territory ; which authorize the Mormons. They have been s - 
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lotted as to benefit a very few at the ex- 
pense of the whole people; and they are 
protected by a terrorism which no one 
dares to confront in order to challenge 
their validity. The majority of the popula- 
tion are ignorant of their rights,—and too 


>) maintain them against 


pusillanimous t 
the hierarchy, if they were not. They 
therefore contribute to its coffers not 
merely their tithing, but heavy exactions 
also for grazing their cattle on pastures to 
which they themselves have just as much 
title as the nominal proprietors, and for 


orinding their grain and purchasing their 





lumber at mills on streams which are of 





right common to all the settlers on their 
banks. 

From the Utah Expedition, then, it 
has become patent to the world, if it is 
not to ourselves, that the Mormons are 


unwilling to administer 


republican form 
of .government, if not in apable of doing 
so. The author of the letter recently ad- 
dressed by “A Man of the Latin Race” 
to the Emperor N ipoleon, on the subject 
of French influence in America, com- 
ments especially upon this fact as sympto- 
matic of the disintegration of this repub- 
lie ; and allusion is made to it in every 
other foreign review of our political con- 
dition. It is obviously inconsistent with 
our national dignity that a remedy should 
not be immediately applied; but when 
we seek for such, only two courses of 
action are discernible, in the maze of 
political quibbles and constitutional seru- 
ples that at once suggest themselves. One 
is, to repeal the Organic Act and place 
the Territory under military control ; the 
other is, to buy the Mormons out of 
Utah, offering them a reasonable com- 
pensation for the improvements they 
have made there, as also transportation 
to whatever foreign region they may se- 
lect for a future abode. 

The embarrassments which might re- 
sult from the adoption of the former 
course are obvious. It would be attend- 
ed with immense expense, and would 
embitter the Mormons still more against 
the National Government; and it would 


also deter Gentiles from emigrating to 


a region where three thousand Federal 
bayonets would constitute the sole guar- 
anty of the security of their persons and 
property. 

The other course is not only practica- 
ble, but humane and expedient. During 
his whole career, Brigham Young com- 
mitted no greater mistake than when he 
settled in Utah a community whose re- 
cruits are almost without exception drawn 
from foreign lands; for, since the removal 
from Illinois, every attempt to propagate 
Mormonism in the American States has 
been a failure. Every avenue of com- 
munication with Utah is necessarily ob- 
structed. No railroad penetrates to with- 


Salt Lake 


in eleven hundred miles « 
Valley. There is no watercourse within 
four hundred miles, on which navigation 
is practicable. Neither the Columbia nor 
the Colorado empties into seas bordered 
by nations from which the Mormons de- 
rive accessions; and the leneth of a 
voyage up the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Yellowstone forbids any expectation that 
their channels will ever become a path- 
way to the centre of the continent. ‘The 


road to Utah must always lead over! 


und, 
and travel upon it is the more expensive 
from the fact that no great passenger- 
transportation companies exist at either 
of the termini. Each family of emigrants 
must provide its own outfit of provisions, 
wagons, and oxen, or mules. Through 
the agency of what is called the Perpet- 
ual Emigration Fund of the Church, the 
capital of which amounts to several mil- 
lions of dollars,—which was instituted 
professedly to befriend, but really to 
fleece the foreign converts, few Eng- 


lis! 


umen arrive at Salt Lake City with- 
out having exhausted their own means 
and incurred an amount of debt which 
it requires the labor of many years to 
discharge The physical sufferings of 
the journey, also, are severe and often 
fatal. The bleak cemetery at Salt Lake 
City contains but a small proportion of 
the Mormon dead. Along the thousand 
miles of road from the Missouri River 
to the Great Lake, there stand, thicker 


than milestones, memorials of those who 
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failed on the A rough board, a 
pile of stones, a grave ransacked by 


wolves, crown many a swell of the bot- 





tom-lands along the 
the broad helt of 


across 
mountains there is no 
spot so desolate as to be unmarked by 
one of these monuments of the march 


of Mormonisn 
As these difficulties of 


transit subside 


under the su of population toward the 
new State of Oregon, or to the rold-dig- 


iters of the South Fork 


gings on the vd 





* 41 a + 
of the Platt in element 1 


Utah which 








acy of the Church. That depends, as has 
been so often repeated, upon isolation 
Alread sence ie army with 
its crowd dents has be- 
gun to he trail of the 
troops, like s trom a rocket 
a legion of m stations and trading-posts 
have sprung | wh n iterially facili- 
tate comm on Vv h the East. A 
horseman, sta r w trom Fort Le iv- 
enworth, w i animal, can ride 
to Salt Lake ( . ecping under cover 
every night; while in July, 1857, when 
the army comme ed its march from the 
frontier, ther were stretches of more 
than three hundred miles without a sin- 
ole white inhabitant On the west, un- 
d the shadow of the Sierra Nevada, 
the sas { St veral thousand 
Gentiles in ( son Valley, who, though 
nominally und t ne Territorial 
governinent with the Mormons, have no 
real onne 1 them, politic il y; 
socially, or conn ally, and are pet 


tioning Con 


of” the wn \ teleg 


iZation 


wire 


has already v In it y over the sier 
ra among thes i i soon palpitate 
through Salt Lake (¢ in its progress 
toward the Atlas 

srighan ,) ng |} ceives this inev- 
itable advances Christian civilization 
toward his s i s clearly as the 
most unpre liced spectator. No one is 
better aware than himself, that, if the 
great industrial conception of the age, the 
Pacific Railroad, shall ever begin to be 
realized, the first shovelful of dirt thrown 
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on its embankments will be the com- 


mencement of the grave ot his re ligion 


and authority. Among the projects with 


which his brain is busy is that of yet an- 


other exodus; and it must be undert 


aken 


speedily, if at all_—for a veneration 13 


growing up in the Church with an attach- 
ment for the land in which it was reared. 
who were buf- 


un Missouri 


to Illinois, and from Illinois to the Rocky 


The pioneers of the faith, 


feted from Ohio to Missouri, 





Mountains, are dwindling very year. 


(heir migrations have been so various, 


that no local sentiment would 


reinoy 


f 


them against another 
sentiment, if it exists at all among them, 
Is not ior 


ney beueve 





the} that the i il will be 
founded of that kingdom which the 
C hin the progress o ( il nite 
the world They dh ped upor 1@ shore 
of the Salt Lake in 1847 e birds spent 
ipon the wing, only becaus cy yuld 
not fly farther. 

Iwo revions have been s vested for 


the ultimate resort of the Mormons: one. 
the Mosquito Coast in Centra (merica; 
the other, the Island of Papua or New 


Guinea, among the East In 


ing the winte while the rin) ay en- 
camped at Fort Bridge ( | Kin- 
ney, the colonizing adventurer, endeavy- 
ored to communicate trom t Kast to 
Brigham Young an offer to sell to the 
Church several millions of acres of land 
on the Mosq uito Coast, of w hh he pur- 
ports to be the proprietor. Ilis vent, 
however, reached no farther than Green 
River. But during the spring of 1858, 
other agents, dispatched from California, 


, , 
were more successful in Sait 


reat hing 
They were hospit ibly re- 
Mormons, but Young de- 
The 
that for an emigration to 
Washington ir- 


It was « 


Lake \ illey 
1 


ceived by the 


clined to enter into the negotiation. 


other scheme 
Papna—originated at 
ing the same winter. 


ed upon by Captain Walter Gibson, the 


same who was once imprisoned by the 
Dutch in Java. He put himself into 
communication on the ject with Mr. 


Bernhisel, the Mormon delegate to Con- 
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gress, who appeared to r gard the plan 
with favor. Atter it was developed, as 
a step preliminary to transmitting it to 
Utah for consideration, Mr. Bernhisel 
waited upon the President of the United 
States in order to ascertain whether the 
cooperation of the National Government 
in the. undertaking could be expected. 
The reply of Mr. Buchanan was fatal to 
the project, which he discountenanced as 
a vague and wild dream 

Nevertheless, it may well be consider- 
ed whether the movement toward Utah 
appeared any less Quixotic in 1846 than 
does the idea of an emigration to Pa- 
On that island the Mormons 


would encounter no such obstacles to 


pua now 


material prosperity as their indomita- 


ble industry has already conquered in 
Utah. They would find a fertile soil, a 
propitious climate, and a native popu- 
lation which could be trained to docil- 
ity. Tr insplanted thithe r, the y wouk 
cease to be a nuisance to America, an 
would become benefactors to the world 


by open yr to commerce a region now 


valueless to Christendom, | 


natural capacities as any portion of the 
glob: The expense of their migration 


need not ex 


pended pon the Army of Utah, to ether 


with that neces iry to maintain it in its 
pres it » m tor the 1 fi \ i 

Into the its hich the id rein 
quish on the border i 5S Lake a 
sturdy population would pou mn ‘ 
Valley of the Mississip nd develop 
an intelligent, Christiar nd R in 
Stat That portion of the Mormons 
which would not follow the fortunes of 


the Church beyond the seas would soon 


of its religion and peculiar domestic life 
would disappear speedily | forever 
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For that consummation every genuine 
Christian must fervently pray. If the 
Message in the Book of Mormon be, as 
one of its own Apostles has asserted, 
deed “ such, that, if false, none who per- 
sist in believing it can be saved,” the 


sooner this nat on washes its hands of re 








sponsibility for its toleration, the better 
for its credit in history The Constitu- 
tion, to be sure, denies to Congress the 
power to pas laws prol I y the free 
exercise of religion t1 th most 
monstrous nonst to arg hat the 
Federal Government is bound therel y 
to connive at polygamy, perjury, incest 
and murdet The ur inciples of 
sovial order which constitute the political 

ot ‘ state in ( 1. that 





are violated | hie pl t Mor- 
mon Churel ind which tl R iblic 
is bound to maintau Ww t ra te 
any pre M that thei t sors act 
in pursu y $ Thirty 
years agt no iit aoctri i have 
statesma It ( the lead 
ings and constitutional ha bean be 
which Slave is f ‘ er na- 
tional prote ti t Con- 

ul I el iW s of 





ed States has a duty ‘ n to- 
v tl M nons, W has L ! 
neglected VW ‘ S mIssIO! s ive 
been sh ed by s ) lia na 
China, 1 I n i cvrow 
pon the thr id of 1 mpl 
of a pagan t ion mo th 
that of tl B n N e | 
Christian | er ¢ in 
the valley of Utah ind t tl ur- 
plice of a ¢ sian pmest wo t u 
sight more portentous to tl! Morn 
on his own than the | t of t 
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CHAPTER XXIV : rious livelihood by commissior 

Even in tl sition he ft it ( 

rut x ! M t ent with the s| 1} > disadvan ives < 

artist 1 Mr. Hol - k that his irse had bes ‘ 
ing a | ] | i ‘ ‘ every-d ‘ ence for ] eet 
speed QO | s » 1 ‘ t acquail who lo | er hin 
let ) ‘ | ho s ws, to ‘ L \ ilf- 

t en ! B 1 } 3s he ° 

I ( i ) 3 ( ) than 


lor . ( ) » ter- 
the s Ne 
ve \ | I ry 
urs l ‘ ‘ 

l . I sand 
T Ww . ~ {? t 











[ l o I is 
Ky f ‘ 
sp ! hu ft 
1 
1 IH starve 
1 ( I ! | v i ha r 
t \\ Ss - 
wl é la 
swa i iV ] 
mun I 
ure , Wi 
leave " ‘ Oy 5 issiny 
tend vy ‘ Yap 
i vr, 1 bold = letters 
Mr. S n | - s inve! I ler to ent t tor 
ing os, a her 1 few utes It was a s 
bea her t meat i 8s pra Y Phi ( 
ot i mone, on hic nh he idea s } 1 he Was 
had had no 1 pa J 
terly d l fail, for a Ile i 
being 1 l, to | saw, among the wor- 
The « , s ‘ f his « ! en- 
in the 0 ¢ t Like |} ey 
t nad, | fail ! ( 
I I loss of a emporal wealth, had turned 
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ITavle rich- 


their attention to the “ more d 
es.” Hk 


from which | 


| j 


fell into a profound meditation, 


» did not recover until the 
meeting ended. 
The next 


day following, also, 


I 
and 


a scat 


day he returned, the 


taking each 


time a little nearer the desk, until at last 


he reached the front row of | 

















where he was to be seen at every service. 
It is not necess ry to speculate upon his 
motives, or to conjecture how far he 
deceived himself in his professions,—if, 
indeed re was any deception tn th 
cast Let him have the The what 
evi ao t there may ve. Dhe 
rel 10 men hoped, with t ie 

rea mil ( t! Ww es 
tl winess world, 1 ked an 

But piety, in itself, howeve urtfelt 
does not clothe or feed its possessor, and 
Mr. Sandford, even with tl eless 
ritt in 
h nas ha 
Y : eo 
t wild have been oF ;4 irnisl 
him with emplovmer t non thet 
we so well satisfied with the s 
of his conversion as to trust him fa I 
was not to wondered, al I h s Xp s 
on the day of s failure, tl the sho 
b L reason e shyness oO tl rt t 
those 10 had money whicl ‘ yuld 
not afford or did not choose to g 
It was ( emarkabl eu hana 
produ ed vhen the st ( was O 
duced Faves, that a’ few minutes be- 
fore had shone with tearful jo or rapt 
urous aspirations, full of brotherly afl 


tion, would suddenly cool, and contr 


and grow severe, when Sandford oach- 
1 the one topr that was neare > hu 
Ile found that there w ) \ S- 
aping from th iw of compen ( ry 
ppropriating the results of o r mens 
labors, that religion (very much to his 
disappointment) gave him no warrant to 
live in idleness ; therefore he w iin to 
do what he could for hin If ed 
to act as a curb-st broke i ~ 
surance agent, as an adjuster of marin 


loss s and averages, as an itinera SsOLIC- 


itor for a life-insurance company, as an 
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accountant, and in various oth tua- 
tions. All Ith Vall. He Wats sl ull ied LiKe 
an est aped convi t; the mot ey suit itsel 
would hardly have added to his disgrace 
No one put faith in him or gave him em- 
ployment,—save in a few instances, fo 
charity’s sake. Few men can brave a 
city; and Sandford, certainly, was not 
the man to do it. The scowlu 7. ¢ In- 
picious, or contemptuous vy glance 
he encountered smote | ith hery 
swords He quailed ; he wert he 
i ypped his eyes ie weg ia oop 
he, shal ing g t 1} tT I wl » feels 
that he is looked dow: pon grows 1 ri 
dimin ‘ his own @€s he 
Inks » t place W ew d 
s1u So Sandto | 
crept thre 0 1 streets ‘ 
i had Ww lke l t t I anti Ca ‘ i i ip? 
rt as meagre and preca as t 
I brazen-ta 1 am ragged of the 
it fam of mend which he 
is gravitating 
Mend nm ¢ vreat ar- 
! rh ! t k . al rea- 
ors for old hes and 1 victual 
rh a out its {ts t ngs, nol 
‘ yn harp wed babes W | \ 
sel t infa tatterdema i 
< ‘ e ears { h 
f L whe li- 
3 No, these plaguc ‘ ) ri 
only th ret wing: the right 
ng 1s Lv respectable s 
i 
thie ommut ] it ty wer who 
mia s name and influence serve him 
in obtaining loans which he never in- 
tends to i) s ll we i ma beg- 
ral It is an ugly word Che parasite 
who s himself agreeable to din - 
rive Ww i lates on his a ome 
p shinents a Lt stock in trade, wile q 
that his br I 
Ww I ( to 
R ze $s oman 
wh re s won 
in $v could 
not «st ‘ end, 
oreven by ty 
evi ry ' iu on- 
tri 0 i It is 
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a long to sure, from the girl with 

scanty and d rled petticoat and tangled 

hair, picking out lumps of coal from ash- 

or carrying home refuse from the 

of the rich,—a long way from 

ua ol t to the richly-cloak- 

‘ farre | eted, velled, flaunting 
lad Who: is are Lil ) kind 

But the t charitable mui feel a 

tain et ity, if not of scorn, 





I und Miss Sand- 
for ‘ ve to ir the outward sem- 
I I s vy, boarding with 
fas e and wearing garments 
! e they have neither for- 
t ) eo tiou Miss Sand- 
f tew pupils in music, 
" na us she averred, 
ng with her, ti- 

t " y fess to give les 
S s her toile was as 
‘ I first appearance 
nme ik new pattern 

ri new ons, laces 
1! trifles, y noth- 





fi I } iased lo 
: some way, all 
s i 1 magical attrac- 
t S ty frowned 
1 nt to »1 | ms im 
th s, but 8 had no lack 
Oo l that At mcerts 
, ssemblages, her  bril- 
hia i eproa costume 
wer i to seul tt ul ition 
of nvy <¢ on Nor was 
~ ; nts. (r,entiem locked 
ul ind seemed only too happy 
m | t it never happened 
tI Wie sters joined in then 

On fine days, as she came 
put she was sure to be accom- 
panied et verson whose dress and 
man : Ked him as velonging to the 
wea iss und at such times it 
generally happened,—according to the 
scat il-loving shopkeepers that the last 
new book, t itt le we” of a ring, or 
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An odd affair is Society. At its outposts 


are flaming swords for women, though in- 


visible to other eyes; men can venture 


: . . . 
without the lines, if they only return at 


roll-call. woman receive or visit 








one oF the d -monde, (the technical use 
of the word is happily inapplicable | ) 
nd sh might as wt earn ‘ vine by 
he Own lait or do inv oti dusreputa- 
e thing: but | brother mav pa t 
to the most doubtiu Ml n s will 
only shake their heads and say Li 
nu sow lus wild oats he eet over 
all that by-and-by 

So the beauty was still queen it her 
circle, and found admirers in plenty. 
Perhaps shi even enjoyed the treedom: 
for, to a woman of spirit, the cons nts 
of ta must be irksome a Not 
the Brahmin, who fears to tread upon 
St Male Irom the SacT cow und 
her f lden beef, who keeps himself 
hat y y aloot trom the sold i the 
{ ( ind wa s sunward 1 pDa- 
riah, lest the polluting shadow t 1 his 
HOV } on, has a more lil lit and en- 
rrOs oO pation than the woman of 
la oO ina yuntry where e distine- 
tions of rank are so purely factitious as 
in ours. Miss Sandford’s time was now 
her wn sh was ac junta to no l- 
pervisor. Her brother was a cipher. He 
did not venture to intrude upon her, ex- 
cept at seasons when she was at leisure 
and in a humor to be bored by 1. Per- 
far as ild be told by her manner, she 
ca ersell | idly, with he air of 
one W says 

“y , he tha : } . , 

The observant reader has doubtless 
wondered before this, that M sandtord 
did not, in his emergency Dy to his 
old clerk, Fletcher, for t money In 
exchange Ior th p cul ir obligation ol 
which mention has been made It is pre- 
suming too much upon Mr. Sandford’s 


stupidity to suppose that the idea 
urred to him 


Fletcher 
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the few who were making money in this 


time of general distress, and that with 
every day’s acquisition the paper became 
more valuable therefore, as it was his 


last trump, he preferred to play it when it 
would swee 


p the board; and he was will- 


anath of 
i 


live in 





hy any way until the proper 
time can Not so easv was Fletcher. 
Several times he atten pted to pay the 
< n, so that he could once more hold 
his he ‘ tasafree man. But Sand- 
ford smiled blandly he was In no 
hu hie uid; “ Mr. Fletcher dent- 
ly had mon ind was xl for the 
umount Pr Fletch walking about 
with a irround | 1 long 
rope now, and slack it held by a 
man who knows not what pity means! 

CHAPTER XXV 

GREENLEAF |] ued his se h for 
Alice vit! ull ( i I ature 
One Oo he vl { he at 
a cloth ore, wher | inquired, the 
clerk med to enize the description 
given, and was quite sure that such a 
girl had taken out work, but he knew 
nothing of her whereabouts, and he be- 
heved Was now en ed by nother 
estal ment. It was something to know 


that she was in the city, and proba vy. 





not destitute ; still better to know 
path of life she had chosen, so 
time need not be wasted in fruitless in- 


quiries. On his return, after 


day’s search, he soucht his friend Easel- 
mann, whose counsel and sympathy he 


parti ularly 


desire 


“ Any tidings of the fugitive?” was 
the first question. 


= No,” re ] | ( d 


satistactory. I 


Greenleaf. - nothing 


heard 


have of het once ; 


| | 1 1: 
but it was like a trail in the woous, whi h 


the hunter comes upon, then loses utter- 
ly.” 

“ But the hunter who measures a track 
] 
*t 


err ” 
v to find it again. 


like 
“ Yes, I have 


Easelmann, though this mishap of losing 


once will be 


that consolation. But, 


Alice has cost me many sleepless nights, 
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[ May, 


and will time 


oth- 


continue to 
until I find her, I. 


er troubles and 


engross 0 
annot rid myself « 


ipprehe nsions 














done nothing for a long time. I have 
no or ‘Ss; and, as I have no tortune to 
fall back upon, I see nothing but starva- 
tion before n - 

“ Then, my dear fellow, look the other 
way. It isn’t wise to distress yourself by 
looking ahead, so lor rf as j the 
chance of t ning yund 

I feel lone] 0,—isolated. People 
that I meet are civil enough ut | n’t 
know a ‘ in 1 ion, 
that I cas atdle . } 

Vi ( ( t sn i to 
” 

I had supposed that intelle cul- 
tur re ¢ 1-to st ef 1 man 
1 re a n ood soctet | im 
i to tee i I i are i cS ‘ 
| I e no! s tl i 
ored It T in { I i 
er anomal ~day I met 7 you 
know he mes ‘ nad ! lf 
ire ind eas with s nd | iVvs 
put himse on aft ng é — 

Wherein vou made a n Te 
has no ott but by courtes in} 
equalit \ le taste | ind 
mone ( to gratily $s all 
He neve iad an idea in his 

* That the reason I felt the slight 
He was w e with a lady wh man- 
ner and ess wer iInmistaka 1 la- 
dy of undoubted position. I bowed 
received in return one of those hat 





+1 
with a torced 





mild- 
but I could 


it i 
mannered 


have murde! 





Greenleaf walked the floor with flash- 
ing eyes and his teeth set. 
Now, I like the spirit,” said Fasel- 


‘Where 


if the ta- 


mann ; * but, pray, be sensible 


Macdonald sits, there is the head 


ble.” Stand firm in your own shoes, and 
graduate vour bows by those you get. 
I am thin-skinned.” 


= I suppose 


I 
“ As long as you are, 





you will 
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in va } ‘ \ it deal to learn Pi | yu | ( n ne 
my \ ) r while I 1 pre- 
B s ire not so. sun the re n l n x 1e 
tre for e.” urs tha t able - 
1) tha An au- gO su ivilecs it | 
s ve fh I 
‘ 1 | | 
, 
ne b ! et i 
. I'a ou Ss] ‘ 
t N \ J a 
Is ; I é 
I ry S } 
ft ous Mrs. S , 
\\ sa } I 
T 
I's i 1 
he \ , S k 
S il 
at P i i 
ni Thay And But | 
hoy { i i 
if y chts t Ha I DD ] 
Ve ; ti if t = 
; stion 3 c 7. " 
B 1 from cases of I « vas 
ke s ty, tha ) een people of 
! I 1 bea How d Iw Is 
urs I s betwe l i 
D ed i Ifa | ] ung 
n " s you \ But why ha ) ng 
cs ws xt 
ou . “J | 
W | t s n S 
~ ¥ t t ‘ Is i I ( If 1 { 
ot d I \ I now I » t ] ey 
\ IT ere I suppo $s ( | 
10W I I h D 
‘ I ea 
tu ~ you g { Vhy 1 { Wal t 
hold y to-morre And | 
I t I dor nk it when we find her, we may to 
W i | yo vour Ali 
Not tl not x people Greenleaf started up as if he had 
enoug ve 1 wa with y 
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” You 
band observed, you haven’t any wings.” 
“ Don’t trifle with me. 
but if 


can't; for, as Brother ( l- 


I know vour 
fondness for surprises ; love 


off 


you 


me, don’t put me with your non- 


Greenk 





was thoroughly in earnest, 


and Easelmann took a more soothing 


tone. At another time the temptation 
been irresistible. 


to tease would have 


“Be calm, you man of gunpowder, 
steel, whalebone, and gutta-per ha! I 
positively have nothing but guesses to 
give you. Besides, do you think you 
have nothing to do but rush 1 
find her? Take mit 


valerian to quiet your nerves, and go to 





arms when you 


bed. In the morning, try to smooth ove 
those sharp features of yours. Use rouge, 
if you can’t get up your natural color. 
When you are presentable, come over 


and we'll 


he re 


of adventure. 


iwain, stroll out in seare 


But mind. I promise noth- 


ing I only guess.” 


While he spoke, 


the mirror, and was sury 


"1 1 int 


. ' . 
Greenleaf looked into 


wrised to see how 


His face 


ind his 


worn him. 


bloodless, 


anxiety had 


upon 


was thin and 


sunken, but glowing. I quiet influ- 
em of his friend calmed him nd his 
impatience subsided. He took | leas 

silently, w ing Kaselmann’s hand, and 


“THe is a good fellow,” mused Easel- 
mann, “and has suffered enouch for his 
folly. The lesson will do him cood.” 


Mr. 


BULLION was not without good 
natural iunpu i 


| and 


ses, but his ecluc tion 
1 as to deve lop 


experience had | | 


een sl 
fish traits of his 
An orphan it the 


| , 


wed 


only sharp and s 


eleven years, he was p 


> 


under the charge of a er 


pulous man, where he lea 





of business which he followed afterwards 


with so much succes 


ed notions about the Golden Rule he was 


speedily well rid of; for when his indis- 


creet frankness to customers was observ- 





[ M iv, 
ed, the 1 him the folly of un- 
timely truth-telling, if not the propric tv 


the way to a b 


elib falsehood. With such t ine, he 


ot smoothing 


grew up an expert salesmar ' ore 
he was of age, after various cha . 
business, he be ame the conn ntia 

in a large wholesale hous« Ow t 
unexpected verses, the house 
embarrassed, and t le t! ed Tl 
head of the m went | k te s 

tow a | en-hearted 1 ! 

lo wa 1 ke s 

‘ B B ! ‘ 

on with the | ess id =prospert 
Perhaps, if tl low had received wl 
was chtfully hers, the ors l 
have had a smaller capital to begi 
on Bullion knew ; but the ul 

there was o1 Was past sett by 
human tribunals, and had go the 
do ket 1 the creat Court o R ( 


“ 
> 








ine down es that tak« ( I ! 
5 im the thrifty coll, and then becom 
ke 4] lel} t f 
trunks rT s ves wi ‘ " 
] + 
er eas me hs . « 
in at » tree in unity So B n 
rrew and fi «l } At t , ‘ . 
storv he was rich enouch to s 
sr 1 
mon t I mn t Wis ( 
, 
1 colos rtume | e opel ‘ 
was 1 concerned it f t 
bevond his expectat “ B vas 
not sat 1 He meeived 
carrvine on ti 5 








( I r? mer vith the 
leading * bears” of that cit . 
eareful to keep this a sé t. most « ] 
from Fletcher and others of his ass tes 
at home. Fortune favored him, as usual 
and he promised himself a success that 
would make him a monarch in the finan- 


cial world Under the excitement of the 


moment, he had filled the bal y hands of 
Fletcher’s child with gold 


as Fletcher s uid: his head wa 


} 


ed by the glittering prospect before him 
The associate in New York proposed 


to Bullion the purchase of a controlling 
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1 railroad; and Bullion, be amount of other securities,—thus cramp- 
it the depression had nearly ing his resources at a time when he need- 
iit, and that affairs would ed « ry dollar to carry out his vast 

at wreed that it was best plans. 











ve their policy, and to buy In tl multiplicity of his affairs, Bul- 
n this stock that should be lion had almost forgotten Fletcher, and 
price was low, ind keep left him to pursue his own cours sut 
I ivestment. He felt sure there was a man who had not forgotten 
New York « upitalist had him, and who followed all his 1 ements 
iwh to “swing” all the with v it eyes Sandt - 
und they each uzreed vinceed hat Fletcher had in va 
‘ that should t ol become prosperous, and he now ne- 
! ‘ respective cities ed to use the peculiar not " ult on 
mise faithfully, Bul- the m le d r’s funds [here was 
stock of the ulroad thes Wi vert 
= e Street, a In this lu nt i resources 
i | read non- tt i T nd the 
ins upon his otl ) rate- 
S Kept | ket him when tl s 
le | that so ma act 1o I he t e tigl 
Boston for s { t ne ¢ isso. | ‘ d not f him- 
Wi n Stat | f fatal 1 He must pay 
holders were Ney ‘ the cold-ey redito nand- 
i ) yusand dollars was t sum 
V t the first check in } ‘ lf wknowled ing 
\ ne whose 1) is i ¢ five | lred | ence 
garded, and whose pro} ! has la 1 fair 
y dep i 1 by th o ft vs i 1 Christian 
whom Bullion § ,¢ es it is only « ’ VCCU- 
1 large sum As h n terest like tl 
Neversink Mills, tl \ e of pre Sandford 
rs of that corpo = : vy of the paper | pre- 
te investigalio ! ‘ itor 1 these 
K stone wa nd to Ww i ul " Fle n 
mount of hund Ss ¢ and di ted Messrs 
the perty w og Danforth, and D Chen 
i v-bank in dra his watch, a ea 
owner was B ) care it on of t 
hy his own s wd- \ ee — 
yu ck} ) to-m I sl eX to the 
vis ise to laugh, thought su wi I sh n lutv to 
s 3 bY a trus | In fact 
t é 7 r I sup have hardly done n not 
° ] ti the gel le nen on their g rd be 
have tossed him on for 
3 A < sweat covered Flet shiv- 
wie me wry faces: but the ‘ ind for a moment | stood 
¢ was not ruinous. He = irr it recollecting Bullion, he 
er, to take back the rathed uself, and, assenting to prop- 
i ywry-stock on which he ositior e Sandford good-bye then, 
ims tor his Ne WwW York as ti evenge pra eabie, ] irsed 
nd to substitute an equal iim with the heartiest emph when his 
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back was turned. Pre sently Tonsor came 


with the news of Kerbstone’s failure. 


“ The street is full of rumors,” he said ; 





“ Bullion is a large owner in the Nev- 
orsink.” 
” Bosh 


in there 





said 


for fifty thousand, to be sure 





but what is that ? H has 


; } } ” 
rty enough,—half a million, at least 


Stull, a pebble brought down Goliath. 


A house in New York, worth a 


failed yesterday for want of twenty-fiv 


nion, 


thousand.” 


“Don’t you be alarmed Bullion 
knows. He isn’t going to fail.” 

I w to vet ten the sand trom | 
to take sh I bougl hin 


“ How soon 
“ Now: and he is not at his office.” 


‘Tl cet yi 


u ti 


house I have n't deposited the funds 
to~<lay vet, and I'll put in a memoran- 
dum which n make od 





“ Hadn't you better wa 
No: it doesn’t matter. He’s all 
and it isn’t 


ten tho 





any ollars 
Fletcher handed tl mone » tl 
DroKe! 1 l is bank i) were nel 
about « n | it Ss in orde r 
and went home 
Lovey!” he excel l, upon meet- 
ing his wite, “ | have bee hinking ove 
what you saul a it ting my notes 
cashed. I believe I'll t Bullion’s offer 


and salt the money down. Probably, 
now, he Ww i] rive 
there is considerable more due 

“Oh, John! You 


id I am! 





will do it to-morrow won't vou, now 
"1 + tl, } ‘ ” 
“ Yes, I'll settle wi uum to-morrow. 


lk was thinking of the fact that Ton- 





sor had ought shares for Bullion, and 
he wondered what the move meant. A 
house divided against itself could not 
stand; and he said to th a 
man must be uncommonly leep to be a 
“bull” and a “ bear” at the same time. 
The re was no doubt had 


that Bullion 
l he 


known to his 


embarked in some spe ion which 





had not seen fit to make 


agent. 
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[ May ; 


I} you co,—off into one of your 
fog wain ! said the wife, notici his 
suddenly abstracted air rhat’s the 
way you have done for the last three 
months,—ever since you began with tha 
hateful man.’ 

I get to thinking al« iffairs, my 
little womal ind I don’t I to othe 
your Simple head with them; » I vO 
cruising off in the fog, as you call it. by 
myself > 

“ Oh, if you once get through with that 
mans aia ve ll ha » ine fogs ! 

No, deary ell have ninme eath- 
er and a smo st Lh ype, 101 the rest 
of our vovaa 

You see, J n, I ha n 1 
fully anxious, more than I cou ell you 
If anything goes wrong, I’ve ; vs no 
ticed that it isn’t the x peopl ‘ 
to sufler; it’s s ‘ hat get 

sucht. 

“ Yes. it’s . old « x flies 
break t ot ttle 
aps h t | I 
business to-n ( I sh oh 
to 1 isa l eit 
t snug bo W len; th ret 
1 hor to ad ( md ( 
take oI mn ( } 
sii on n cre ( I é 
knee f yu 

Lk a s, he st 
nu m ‘ I 
iw ‘ his ) "| 

t » 1 ( pal 1 thou 
na fe Da and Do 
CHAPTI CVII 

Anicre d nelimess 
ol rhe s s waiked 
lon square ure ‘ n- 
tered so n \) ( ( t fed 
curious or impuce nd re te 
that it was pon such | of) that her 
ture support at t Vv ld dep 
she tmed to disco t - counts 
nance th mpress } benevo 
lence not it sl proposed to risk s 
muc! Sac t it was her first 


world, and 
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life. There was 
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it, talkative, ready for a 





There was the s 








o siness, who 1 sense ¢ 
tv, and scowled at er’s bad 
Near him, with ar vy youth 
and opaque cogales sat the Unk 
his name, o¢ ition resources 
tastes alike a profound mystery » 
sn] dapper cl s. whose t ears 
ed from having be« 1 l as per 
Ww gy stun , , 
es and shirt-stud earl 1 t 
P Then the — . 
who was t It 
‘ ‘ who ive 
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r . at 
who k st 
, 
nurnose. to snecu ' G 
R in nos thin prot 
1) } 
I ‘ oray or ” r 3 ea 
know ifs own sphere and the 
that bel me in it und a sure inst 
pres lence rul les us in our che 
friends. Alice at a glance beean 
scious of an affinity, and quietly 


Bulls an 1 
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B ars. 
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Bears. 


« Did I speak ?” she asked. “No, 


“ No—you said nothir g.”” 


“Tam glad. I fear 





| | had been fool- “ No 


ish, It was a mere passing faintness.” came 
Mrs. Sandtord thought it was the cause heard 
of the faintness that was passin ut sie “ 
prudently kept her discovery to herself. man, 
lonsor 
ot th 
CHA ER XXVIII Ter 
FLeTs HER rose next morning times, larg 
after a nig f fittul an efreshing I'ry 
iumber. In his dreams he had so iit ret 
Bulli min vai tial stantial person lor 
seemed to have ecome a new Proteus, rose 
1d To ¢ 1M nea y ove ixen r 
y taking t 1 soni unex] ted \ 
anstor ( ~ mes the scene \\ 
hang i ‘ pine t 
was » Ss i il | 
I t ‘ \ , = ta 
ina is en 
i ‘ H 
‘ gs cold Ps 
\s 
ti i 
I i 
ls | l ] 
Ly | 
| 
‘) i 
( il 3 ty 
he met 
i Sig ‘ “ 
ers heart ly 
Good-n Da - ‘ 
nese this! } ul. 
mm went to pr { ia i] ey l i I 
cot wind of it in time, i made all safe.” H 
‘ Bullion ed!” ex ed | 
hrough his chattering tee “ Then | 
a ruined man! he 
But a sudden thought struck him, a 
he asked ea iV, ili 
“But the money,—haven’t you got it not at 


still ? it, 


froaned 


ten minutes 
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unresisting. What a moment for the 
two men, as they stood over the corpse 
of their victim ! 

Attracted by the unusual outcry, Mr. 
Danforth came hastily out of the office, 
and stood, as it were, transfixed at the 
sight of the dead. The men who had 
brought down the body at last found 

, 


words to tell their dismal story. 


They were at work on the upper fl 


when they heard a noise in one of the 
adjoiming rooms; as the apartment had 
een 10 DULLIE time il ( ‘ ed thie v 
iatura sur] sed Atte! 1 hile i 
soul eased, a i st no one came out 
to es nd 1 stairs Appalled DY tl 
silence, they broke open the dor and 
liscovered Fletcher hanging by the neck 
irom a coat-hook 1 ch ove I i 
nad st ea i it i nh whieh 
he had eppt i ito eter \ A int t ‘ 
him wi ) was alread Orie \ 
pa lav ha with tl V is 
ha i; 4 it it A AA i 

On n | cia ( it ex] $ 
all. I'm off. Gor ‘ 


his ‘ ul eappt 
read il i sed ) M 
Sa i mean Ww was ) 
i i€ el i WOI I ) I et 
id to lead we. Mr. Bul 
ion no lor v his i his deliant « - 
brow, t stood downca siient, and i- 
science t Ken 

List 1m I 1 Mr. D rth 
Here is a letter from our rash tri 
and, as i ncerns you ntlemen, I will 


lit i p ou i irriagt 

The prostrate woman made no ans 
save by a slow rolling of her body 
sobs continul wilhout cessation. Lh 


letter was read 


“Mr. DANFORTH, 


lo make a payment tor shares b« ivht 
by Mr. Bullion, I borrowed ten thousand 
lollars from your | ise yesterday. M: 





Bullion has failed, and does not protect 


me. He escapes, and I am left in 
trap. I charge him to pay my wife 


notes he owes me. As he hopes to 


saved, let 
nonor. 

“ But n 
door. He 
bay, like 
now settle 


don’t ask 


him consider tl 


le} 


iat a Ged 


y death I lay at Sanditord’s 


has followed me with as 


His claim is 


1 bloodhound. 


i forever, as I 


and God won't Let him 
i died wre h that he is 
ino Ww i m enoua 
toa ‘ e him, there 
ho ¢ h, 1 hing but he 

M mr wile See 
have any pity for 


the ‘ r 
I e where the te 
} iih 
All the w Mrs. I 
ina! { noal y, t 
‘ W from ex 1 
the gathering «1 i 
B i n 
Pou L 1 Ss | 
Mr. Dantort L 
D | ed her 1 
‘ speak I 
WwW ‘ i 
eda i u vy, a her out 
ri he \ | 
P t y said M 
v e beg ng to tren 
ive | dead husban 
iort to he 
That’s 1 t said B 
I 1 off e ha i 
Zz yr { over | 
Phe was laid in 
he e had so often ca 
her p, while her tears 
cons is e, and her 
he t vding. Still holdi 
( wv, Mr. Dantorth turn 


mt know wha 


wud is On your 


‘ } 
V 
r. D 
in 
ESS I 
bat } 
ut 
roans | 
I 
eu | ‘e) 


you hav 


soul. I 


ady 
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then the 





danced like spectres on the ceiling. He tra 
jumped up and raised the lights again ; wot 
again the low, dismal monotone sang in Tk 
his ears. He st ppt 1 them with his fin- 
gers; again th pe stent voice asked 
Why in’t you come down?” Flakes t 
fell off the coal he grate in shapes Ss 
like « s he fl es seemed to d ( 
him with their { mgues. He rang « 
once m nd the serva ‘ ‘ tho 
he ba u oh s ng tea a A 
then ta e li he 
Toucl I groan,” said he to the bu 
as ie K ) aw \ - tha 
self tongue if lg 
Os | l 
Th hims his d ’ 
gown, | n his easy-cha 
for t I 
Th nights | n 
and Mr. Bu Iw 
ca I ‘ ‘ I 
ct a 
from ‘I 1 ) 
P Ss M ons ( 
m t ( } 
ed | 
Si M I rs 
] I n ] a 
to see 
[Tor y had 
‘ | i ] 
that s I i 
th the \ 
col Ss 5s W | 1 s 
Bullion on his feet 1 ena | “ 
L4 ( 
FOR AN ALMS-( sT MAD! 
Tuts fragrant box that breath: 
Ha h en frag nce, I 
But, though ’tis sweet and bless: 
You kr yw who said It s 
Give, the n, re lve His t 
Thy silent boon suf I essing 


iadows of t 


Inscription jor an 
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the cannel-coal 





y {lm s- Chest. 
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ts had been met, and hance 
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ple who write books of travels begin of the age, keeled up in in up erth, 
by describing their days of sea-sickness. convuisively embracing a | what 


Dickens, George Combe, Fanny Kemble, conservative more immova { he ? 


Mrs. Stowe, Miss Bremer, and many oth- rhe great man of the pa frains 


ers, have opened in like manner their from his large theories, wl e the 
valuable remarks on foreign countries. circles made y the sto 1 mto 
While intend i” to avail my s¢ lf of their the w iter, (ink SOLE Wit ‘ i ho 
priviege and example, I would, never- where. As we have sa ‘ is 
theless, s y " > who may Con liseli! no mo 9 I u re- 
al ! he subject of sea-sickness iwer is dov he « i 


] el ! 
speakabl R y and 
Dana ‘ B is Lh I had y « ! i 
] + + T + 
ul i spea Ot SCa-s i- I nh n 
ness in " } ‘ i@ mal i 3 lay $ 
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iat s ning brandy-smasher was mix- against both sides of the vessel, folds 
ed, s tor § tales out of s hool, [ her up im the gangway, spr vis her out 
would have you know that 1am not the on the deck, and takes her up-stairs, 
man to tell them down-stairs, and in my lady’s ch er, 
Yet a " so lingers inmy men- where, report says, he feeds her w ha 
tal repos ;—let me throw them in, to spoon, and comforts her with such philos- 


close off the lot ophy as he is master of. N. B. This 








1. A sober Bostonian in the next woman, upon the first change of wi r, 
state-! I V se ussiduity with his sea- rose like a cork, dressed lke a ( stian, 
sick wife rer s one of Cock-Robin, and toddled about the deck im the slest 
when | sent Jenny Wren sops and = manner, sipping her grog, and iting 
wink i s |] wa ist seen 1a Sly joke 3 m her la compa $1 
( s it night ip, and muisery Ss supposed y ( ive 
oO . p and been an impostor, and, when ed, 
st vith a p ¢ ort announced inte ons of wt y ( 

' sses with a s in No. 4 y st, 1 nhiy a ‘ 
" vho never g l r istal illowed ») more Can 
oO Item O 1a Grande v, has o p 
mo in ia oO i | e he Vv ed t w- 
, s ' less ls ’ P , 
y | 1 ‘ it h ( ‘ | ] 
dis ~ l isks ere he 1 D t you 
No \ ' ‘ th ' iawls von 
bo ¢ eds su L | ed uy 212° Fah- 
by a ihe ( Shi rs ¢ | 1 ed} n t 
CoO i t I 3 | S ine } i 
ter r x ea or i - 
if t ( ecuiol su ‘ ‘ ove! ict 
ot i s wg yr at \ ( een | ys l 
g I harmile His chief is | ~ 
t s ) h s rest Atte ’ é 
he il ) ears « ) ersy. after he . 
( Georg ‘ by 7 1 . 
ray S , , 
Say ( 3 
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tain and shake down. A sudden turnin board by ten o’clock, with the signif 





t] yack disclos vely view of the bay, gesture and roll of the eye which 
, : : - : : 
with its wondertu reen waters, cle ur and express that Eneland expects ever) 
bright as emerald ; there is alittle beach, senger to do his duty. Now w 
and vats lie about, and croups of negroes very well that the “ Karnak ” ts not 
u r and chattering quoting ] » weigl t or before twe 
s ks from the last fish-market, very soone we dare not, fi 
likely We purchase for half a dollar’ dis vy tl captain So. p 
al h of bananas, for wi h Ford or yards filled with the huge Ba 
d vo re ine to our bre fast with strange fishes, red, ve = 
d) } tie a ven n oft } island wl i s of ud mar 
Enclisl } } ind retaining his ro- v itta t hore I 
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ti mn I nite of a twenty- PAT Her e f lal 9 
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f mill s from eighteen to — the 
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unknown in the Nassauese econ- bringing 
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ls a Flyin his Teacup. 
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1eologi al talk to re- 





late, l duil readir ¢ to some 
of my ing 1 vivacious friends. I 
don’t \ er, that any of them 
have e1 a contract to read all 
that I it I have promised al- 
Ways to write lease them. What if I 
should write to please myself ? 
N l now that there are a 
great which interest m« 
to s his or that particular 
cla iy be totally indiffer- 
ent I N ind human nature, 
its Ss, ( ims, aspira- 
tions Art in all its forms 
_— ntricities old sto 
ries volumes and yel- 
low 1 d new projects out 
of | t imbedded in the 
snows e the generous 1m- 
pulses ; but not less does 
my ul f upon the old 


so k 

11 this time a beauti- 
ful ar W I ive hes- 
tated igh U postina 





I 
is O » all, in some of its 
repres lins no re wl 

ly fear. Speak gen 
ly, as has spoken, and 
ther s sible that it does 
not ans il, no intellect so 
virile ywn a certain alle- 
gianc: of age, of childhood, 


of sensit mid natures, 
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BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


AND. WHAT HE 


SAW. 


plea 1 with it not to look at those sacred 


1 





things by the broad daylig h they 


see in mystic shadow. Ilow grateful 





would it be to make perpetual peace 


with these pleading saints and 
oh, ie 

fessors, by the simple a 
complainings sleep, sieep, sleep ! says 


the Arch-Enchantress of them all, 


her dark and potent anodyne, 








tilled the fires that consumed her 
Toes,— its large, roul l dr ps | inging 1S 
wi lc y! into the be ids ( ! ct nvert’s 
nee! the } f reason 
whose who | spent 
aown reason. 
ve ro l nec I { for 
it for my own And most 
inv deed of wi word 
of bitterness led me into an act of disre- 
spec towal ls tl it eI ighte ed and excel 
* + ] } ‘ y ] 
lent class of men who make it th cali- 
ing to teach oOUjNness l then iuty to 
practise it, I should feel that | i done 
myst in ‘ rath t nt n ( 
17 
1d talk ¥ ny professiot in hol 
va ot th mie { i ( ( ne 
one W »v A pon S ma 
f inward ar ward |] | 3 
) 1 t vent I y see 
wall ¥ pro es mel his 
" It ) 
presen t ( 
Intim 5 : tr - 
t 1 s I n fi t 
’ tem i. oa 
cla Ww to be 1@ V 1 it 
. ‘ ' 

L Ss I ol ( vy i y 
but does t I ( ) I 
may love he s $ i his ‘ 
as he \ t tte han ! sv 
pathy and a ( 1 ot i en 

} } ] } +t » + , ] , » + 
whom he bon 3, n han t ig ) 
the sound of the Miserer or listening to 
the repetition of an eflete Cont n of 
Faith ? 

re . . 

lhe three learned professions have but 

. ths ) a. < tate yf , 
recentiy emerged irom a ul ol Ist 


barbarism. 


None of them like too 
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to be told of it, but it must be sounded 
in their ears whenever they put on airs. 





When a man has taken an overdose of 
laudanum, the doctors tell us to place 
him between two persons who shall make 
him walk up and down incessantly ; and 
if he still cannot be k pt from going to 
sleep, they say that a lash or two over 
his back is of great assistance. 

So we must keep the doctors awake 
by telling them that they have not yet 
shaken off astrology and the doctrine of 
signatures, as is shown by their prescrip- 
tions, and their use of nitrate of silver, 
which turns epileptics into Ethiopians. 
If that is not enough, they must be given 
over to the scourgers, who like their task 
and get good fees for it. A few score 
years ago, sick people were made to 


} 


swallow burnt toads and powdered earth- 


worn 





is and the « xpressed juice of wood- 
lice. The phy sician of Charles I. and IL. 
prescribed abominations not to be nam- 
ed. Barbarism, as bad as that of Con- 
1 


rism linger even in the greatly improv- 





go or Ashante races of this barba- 


ed meé dical science of our century. So 
while the solemn farce of over-drugging 





is going on, the world over, the hark quin 
pseudo-science jumps on to the stave, 
I ' I 


whip in hand, with half-a-dozen som 





sets, and begins laying about him. 

In 1817, perhaps you remember, the 
law of wager by battle was unre pealed 
and the rascally murderous, and worse 
Abraham Thorn- 


ton, put on his gauntlet in open court 


than murderous, clown, 








and defied the appellant to lift the other 
which he threw down. It was not until 
the reign of George II. that the statutes 
against rat vere repealed As 
for th sh Court of Chancery, we 
} 


know that its antiquated abuses form one 


of the staples of common proverbs and 





popular » the laws and the 
lawyers have to be watched perpetually 


by Pp bhi ypinion as much as the doctors 





do. 

I don't think the other profession is 
am excepticr When the Reverend Mr. 
Cauvin and his associates burned my dis- 


tinguished scientific |} rother, — he was 


burned with green fagots, w 
it rather slow and painful, — 
to me they were in a staté 


barbarism. The dogmas of 


ple about the Father of Mankin 


creatures are of no mori 


opinion than those of a counci 
If a man picks your pocket, 
by disqu 


consider him there 


nounce any authoritative opini 


ters of ethics? If a man |} 
cient female relatives for sore 
did in this neighborhood 


ago, or burns my instructé 


lieving as he does, I care no m 


religious edicts than I should 
any other barbarian. 
Of course, a barbarian 


true opinions; but when t 





healing irt, of the a 





systematic poisonin y, 
¢ I 4 


and murder for opit 





in these abominations 


—W hat if we are evel 








hich made 


it appears 

of religious 
; 

such peo- 

nd d his 

ul in 

} 4 

l of Aztecs 

= 

i to pro- 

mat- 

1 .n- 

I is ] y 





for not be- 
for his 
se of 
1] 
} | many 
} } 
S$ « he 
t t - 
xcluds 
no 
] ] 
A uu 
ol 
] } 
Ou 
stat 
y ty 
| , 
i lil 
I ¢ 
1 
ean of 
+} om £2 
Ve 
te 
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1 : 
¢, and with whom ws udapted to young persons, but which 
' 7 ° ’ 
c, tl ch w havc vor l t older « s 
+] ent — » T 
it me par- Ther vas a very litt | who 
phospl } 
i I i phat had thos ns you iv ha 
3 l y side of th Ce! vhicl ire filled vy 1 heht ind 
| wt, it} me of the a ] | to keep ther 
< to make tl ru off \ 
I 12 wee I ter tl vn Tr! 
ing disbelief of da Brotl pull down 
\ s on the subject. so that I can lool ind take 
itions my frend Now rhty brother had a ) 
rte +} it it w ld ’ } hand 1} repet if 
eal . . 
t no I I t ais « ft 
3 ect bh t 1s ] left but S 
] hat we el 
, 
sely » th O er « “ ittle } 
a ) t y P } t t ‘ ] t 
s . 1 Fat] 
" | } r ] r 
, 
t ' } ] 
} } 
_ 
8 , th ! f 
= ' i | ‘ = 
; . + 4) ] 
‘ M 
} t} l I 
} 
P { 
I 4 
I to It will 
, 
| ‘ j ] i; 1) 
not Mr. Bryant say, that Trut 
I F i S S 
| f I | ‘ 
\ ‘ . t] 
‘ ] _ } " 
I . bee 4 
» , " S 
rT 
; 5 I 
‘ o en t ‘ 
T 
I ’ I not so fraid 
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—said the divinity-student,—as for the 
conceptions of truth in the minds of per- 
sons not accustomed to judge wisely the 
opinions uttered before them. 

Would you, then, banish all allusions 
to matters of this nature from the socie- 
ty of people who come together habitu- 
ally ? 

I would be very careful in introducing 
them,—said the divinity-student. 

Yes, but friends of yours leave pam- 
phlets in people’s entries, to be picked 
up by nervous misses and hysteric house- 
maids, full of doctrines these people do 
not approve. Some of your friends stop 


little children in the street, and give them 


I 


books, which their parents, who have had 





them baptized into the Christian fold 


er religious instruction, do not think fit 
for them. One would say it was fair 
enough to talk about matters thus forced 
upon people’s attention. 

The divinity-student could not deny 


that this was what might be called oper 


ing the subject to the discussion of inte 
ligent people. 

But,—he said,—the greatest objection 
is this, that persons who have not made 
a profi ssional study of theology are not 
competent to speak on such subjects. 
Suppose a minister were to undertake 
to express opinions on medical subjects, 
for instance, would you not think he was 
going beyond his province: 


I laughed,—for I remembered John 


, : =e ee 
Wesley’s “sulphur and supplication, and 


9 


so many other cases where ministers had 


meddled with medicine,—sometimes well 


yut, as a general rule, 


and sometimes ill, 
with a tremendous lurch to quackery, 
owing to their very loose way of admit- 
ting evidence, that I could not help be- 
ing amused. 


I beg your pardon,—I said,—I do not 
but I was thinking 


of their certificates to patent medicines. 


wish to be impolite, 
Let us look at this matter. 

If a minister had attended lectures on 
the theory and practice of medicine, de- 
livered by those who had studied it most 
deeply, for thirty or forty years, at the 


rate of from fifty to one hundred a year, 
—if he had been constantly reading and 
hearing read the most approved text- 
books on the subject, — if he had seen 
medicine actually practised according to 
different methods, daily, for the same 


leneth of time,—I should think, that, if a 


person of average understanding, 
entitled to express an opinion on the 
subject of medicine, or else that his in- 
structors were a set of ignorant and in- 
competent charlatans. 

If, before a medical practitioner would 


allow me to enjoy the full pri 





the healing art, he expected me to aflirm 
my belief in a considerable number of 
medical doctrines, drugs, and formule, I 
should think that he thereby implied my 
right to discuss the same, and my ability 


to do so, if I knew how to express my- 











Suppose, instance, the Medical 
Society should refuse to give us an 
ate, or to set a broken limb, until-we 
signed our lef in a certain number of 
propositions,—of which we will say this is 


the first : 


state ol total aecay or caries, and, the re- 
fore, no man can bite until ev ry one of 
them is extracted and a new set is insert- 
ed according to the principles of dentistry 


adopted by this Society. 


I, for one, should want to discuss that 


before signing my name to it, and I 
should say this: Why, no, that isn’t 


true. ‘There are a good many bad teet 


l, 
we all know, but a great many more good 


ones. You mustn’t trust the dentists 


you must pull out every one of every 
nice young man and young woman’s 
natural teeth! Poh, poh! Nobody be- 
lieves that. This tooth must be straigh 


ened, that must be filled with gold, and 


this other perhaps extracted ; but it must 
be a very rare case, if they are all so bad 
as to require extraction; and if they are, 
don’t blame the poor soul for it! Don’t 


tell us, as some old dentists used to, that 
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everybody not only always has eve discuss them? If we can’t understand 
tooth in his head good for nothing, but them, because we haven’t taken a medi- 
that he ought to have his head cut off eal decree, what the Fath r of Lies do 
as a punishment for that misfortune! they ask us to sign them for? 


No, I can’t sign Number One. Give us Just so with the eraver profession. 





Number Two. Every now and then some of its mem- 
II. We hold that no man can be wel bers seem t l 

















in Ww 1Ost common sense an 
who does not agree with our views of the common humanity. ‘The lavmen have 
efficacy of calomel, and who does not to k ep setting the divin ! n- 

e t ses of it prescribed in our — stantly. Science, for instancé other 

is there directed. words, knowledg« is not the ¢ of 

To which I demur, questioning why _ religion; for, if so, then religion would 
it should be so, and get for answer the mean ignorance. But it is often the an- 
two ! ng . tavonist of school-divinity. 

Il Ey y man who does not take Everybody knows the st ry of early 
our prepared calomel, as prescribed by astronomy and the school-divines. Come 
us 1 ry 1 and B -] is down a littl later Ai hbishop I er, 
and 1 s $ ol sca 1 head a Vv y learned Protestant preia tells 
to fi self-evident i Is us that the world was cr d Sun- 
inult : iffected with Apoplexy, day, the twenty-third of October, four 
Arthrit Ascit Asphyxia, and Atro- thousand and four years before the birth 
phy ; with B rygmus, Bronchitis, and of Christ. Deluge, December 7th, two 
Bulimia ; 1 Cachexia, Carcinoma, and thousand three hundred and forty-eight 
Cret l on I il- years B. « Yes, and the earth stands 


+ ] ] ] } + © 
i, With on an elephant, and the elephant on a 














all } ny ‘ seases _ tortois One statement is as near the 
which are 1 sary to make ipa tota 5 truth as the other. 
morbid st und will certainly « Again, there is nothing so brutalizing 
if he « not take freely of our pre- to some natures as moral surgery. I have 
pared nel, to be obtained only of often wondered that Hogarth did not add 
Ol { no l agents. one more picture to his four stages of 
IV. N ‘ " ved totake Cr Those wretched fools, rever- 
our prepared mel who does not give in end divines and others, who were stran- 
his solemn adl to each and allofthe gling men and women for imaginary 
above-named and the following proposi- crimes a little more than a century ago 
tions (from t to a hundred) and show among us, were set right by a layman, 
his mouth to certain of our apothecaries, and v« ry angry it made them to have 
who have not studied dentistry, toexam- him meddle. 
ine whet ull | teeth have been ex- The good pe ople of North umpton had 


tracted and a new set inserted according avery remarkable man for their cle 





egulations man,—a man with a brain as nicely ad- 





justed for certain mechanical processes 








say we shan’t have any rhubarb, if we as Babbage’s calculating machine. The 
don’t sign their articles, and that, if, after commentary of the laymen on the preach- 
signing them, we « ess doubts (in pub- ing and practising of Jonathan Edwards 
lic) about any of them, they will cut us was, that, after twenty-three ye of 
off fron lap and squills,—but then endurance, they turned him out by a 
to ask a fellow not to discuss the propo- vote of twenty to one, and passed a re- 
sitions before he signs them is what I solve that he should never preach for 


should call boiling it down a little #00 them again A man’s logical and an- 
strong ! alytical adjustments are of little conse- 


If we understand them, why can’t we quence, compared to his primary rela- 
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tions with Nature and truth; and people 
have sense enough to find it out in the 
long run; they know what “ logic ” is 
worth. 

In that miserable delusion referred to 
above, the reverend Aztecs and Fijians 
argued rightly enough from their prem- 
ises, no doubt, for many men can do this. 
But common sense and common humani- 
ty were unfortunately left out from their 
premises, and a layman had to supply 
them. A hundred more years and many 
of the lingering 


ee : 
barbarisms still among 


us will, of course, have disappeat d like 


witch-hanging. But people are sensitive 
You will see 
Rev. 
did not like intermeddling with 
Levites 


Lord keep close to their Instruc- 


now, as they were then. 


by this extract that the Cotton 


Math r 
his business very well. “ Let the 
and God will smite thro’ 


tions, he says, * 


he yins of those that rise up 
them. I 
lich many Hundreds among us know 
The Vinister of a 


in Connecticut, when he 


agamst 


will report unto you a Thing 


- 
= 


to be true. Godly 


certain Town 
had 
Day from his Flock, employ’d an honest 
Neighbour of 
Mechanick, 
goo l Book 


, 


oceasion to be absent on a Lord’s 


small Talents for a 


some 


to read a Sermon out of some 


This Honest, whom 
they ever counted also a Pious Man, had 
Talents, 


ermon appointed, 


G unto ’em. 


so much conceit of his that in- 





he to the Su ‘prize ot the People, fell to 


pre a hing ree of his own. For his T 
he took these Words, ‘ Despise not Proph- 


and in his Preachment he be- 


ecuinds 


took himself to bewail the Envy of t) 


Clerqu in the Land, in that they did not 


wish all the Lo to be Prophets, 
Brethren publick- 


While he 


ly to was thus in 
the midst of his Exercise, God smote 
him with horrible Madness; he was 


ravingly distracted > the People 
Hands t . 
I will not mention his 
He was reputed a Pious Man.” 


Cotton’s “ Remarkable 


fore’d with violent 


carry 
1 
nome. «. « 


him 
Nan 


—This is one of 


Judgments of God, on Several Sorts of 


Offenders,”—and the next cases referred 
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ments on the * Abomi- 
+1 > 
the Min- 


to are the Judge 
nable Sacrilege ” of not paying 
isters’ Salaries. 

This sort of thing d and 
you see, my young friend! We 


talk al 


esn’t do here 
now, 
wut our free institutions ;— they 


are nothing but a coarse outside machin- 





the freedom of 
ht. The President of th 


ine-driver of our 


broad-gauge mail-train; and every 
ependent thinker has a seat in 


1 1 
ul Hind him. 





-class cars be 


——There is something in what you 





say lied the divinity-student ;—and 
yet it seems to me there ar pia nd 
times where disputed doctrines « elig- 
ion should not be introduced. You would 
not attac k a church dogma otal 
Depravity—in a lyceum-lecture, { in- 


stance 











Certainly not I should « n- 
other place, —I answered I 
you, at this table I think it very 
ferent. I shall express my ideas ny 
subject I like. The laws of the lecture- 
room, to which my friends and myself 
are always amenable, do not hold here. 
I shall not oft ng argumt s re- 
quently opinions, I trust with courte- 
sy and propriety, but, at with 
such natural forms of « xpi sion as it 
has pleased the Almighty to bestow up- 


on me. 


A man’s opinions, look you, are gen- 

















T 
erally of much more value t 3 ar- 
ruments These last are mad t his 
brain, and perhaps he do lieve 
° ‘ , } 
the proposition they tend to as 
: , 
is Olfen the case W i lawyers; but 
opinion ire formed by e la- 
ture brain, | istil " 
eve th ull our a hap- 
ed for us | cont the wl e cir- 
cle of mur beu 
- There is one tl ig mo s 

th divinity-studer that I wis! i to 
speak of I mean that idea o ours, 
I 

expressed some time since, « } z- 
i 7 the text of sacred boo I order to 
judge them fairly. May I ask why you 


4 = 














;—if it gives you 


any pleasure to ask foolish questions. I 
think the ocean tel graph-wire ought to 
be laid and ll be laid, but I don’t know 
that you have any right to ask me to 
go and lay But, for that matter, I 
have lhe l a good deal of Scripture de- 
polariz d 1 and out of the pulpit. I 


heard the Rev. Mr. F. once depolarize 





the st Prodigal Son in Park- 
Street Churcl Many years afterwards, 
I heard him repeat the same or a sim- 
ilar depolarized version in Rome, New 
York. I heard an admirable depolari- 
zation of th tory of the young man 
who t ossessions ” from the 


another pulpit, and felt 


understood it 


1e- 
fore \ } iphrases are more or less 
perfect di zations. But I tell you 
this: t uth our Christian commu- 
nity Is nO DUS enough to bear the 
turning st sacred language in- 
to its d 1 equivalents. You have 
only to < ba to Dr. Channing’s fa- 


} 
ourse and remember 


. : , . 

the shrieks isphemy with which it 
vn 

Was g to satisfy yourself on this 


' oH 
only, can gradually 





we I r Ls, (ry, or word- 
wo 1alizing our ideas of 
the 1. Man is an idolater 
or er by nature, which, 
ot « t of his; but sooner 
or | ind t y sym- 
bols must tround to powder, like the 
cold vord-images as well as 





t os lla 

rar . . 

Sk 

, 

pa i 

rout i it face he that 





s, let him looke 


short s 

TI i 1 end of our institu 
tions is it we may think what 
we r i | vha we th nk. 

— 1 we lke! said th 
1; . \ rt ‘ ik ! 
aly in What We iIk¢ 
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What! against all human and divine au- 
thority 

Against all human versions of its own 
At our 


always, if we do not like the right.— 


or any other authority. own peril 
but 
not at the risk of being hanged and quar- 
tered for political heresy, or broiled on 
] > . ] ! 
clesiasucal Lreason : 


green fagots for e 


nu . : 
Nay, we have got so far, that the very 
word heresy has fallen into comparative 
disuse among us. 


And 


shake 


now, my young friend, let us 


hands and stop discussion, 


our 


which we will not make a quarrel. I 


trust you know, or will learn, a great 
many things in your profession which 


7) } , 
we common scholars Go not Kno 


mark this: when the common people of 
peo} 

- ete me : 

New England stop talking politics and 


it will be because they have 





y yperor to tea h them the one, 


and a Pope to teach them the other! 


rr 1 , 


} 
ihat was the 


© ena of my long Col 








: “Ow 
ence with the divinity 


morning we got talking a little on the 





sank subjec t very gyood-nal 


people return to a matter they have 
talked out. 

You must look to yourself,—said the 
divinity-student—if your democratic no- 


tions get into print. You will be 


into from all quarters. 


If it were only a bullet, with the marks- 
man’s name on it I said.—I can’t stop 





fellows. 

, 

or the 

jineled 

| the 

cents 

f the 

fire-buckets passed along a ul ’ 
fire but when it comes to anony $ 
defamation, putting lies into people’s 
mouths, and then adv rtising tho O- 
ple through the c« intry as tl au ‘3 
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I don’t like Ehud’s style of doing busi- 
ness, Sir. He comes along with a very 
sanctimonious look, Sir, with his “ secret 


errand unto thee,” and his “message 
from God unto thee,” and then pulls out 
his hidden knife with that unsuspected 
left hand of his, — (the little gentleman 
lifted his clenched left hand with the 
blood-red jewel on the ring-finger,) — 
and runs it, blade and haft, into a man’s 
stomach! Don’t meddle with these fel- 
lows, Sir. They are read mostly by per- 
sons whom you would not reach, if you 
were to write ever so much. Let ’em 
alone. A man whose opinions are not 
attacked is beneath contempt. 

I hope so,—I said.—I got three pam- 
phlets and innumerable squibs flung at 
my head for attacking one of the pseu- 

years. When, 
by the pe rmission of Provick nee, I held 


do-sciences, in former 





up to the professional public the damna- 
ble facts connected with the conveyance 
of poison from one young mother’s cham- 
ber to another’s,—for doing which hum- 
ble office I desire to be thankful that I 
have lived, though nothing else cood 
should ever come of my life.—I had to 
bear the sneers of those whose position 
I had assailed, and, as I believe, have 
at last demolished, so that nothing but 
the ghosts of dead women stir among 
the ruins.—What would you do, if the 
folks without names kept at you, trying 
to get a San Benito on to your shoul- 
ders that would fit you ?— Would you 
stand still in fly-time, or would you give 
a kick now and then? 

Let ’em bite! 


let ’em bite ! 


—said Little Boston ;— 
It makes ’em hungry to 
shake ’em off, and they settle down again 
as thick as ever and twice as savage. Do 
you know what meddling with the folks 
without names, as you call ‘em, is like ?— 


It is like riding at the quintain. You 





run full tilt at the board, but the board 
is on a pivot, with a bae of sand on an 
arm that balances it. The board gives 
Way as soon as you touch it; and before 
you have got by, the bag of sand comes 
round whack on the back of your neck. 


“Ananias,” for instance, pitches into your 


lecture, we will say, in some paper taken 
by the people in your kitchen. Your ser- 
vants get saucy and negligent. If their 
newspaper calls you names, they need 
not be sb particular about shutting doors 
softly or boiling potatoes. So you lose 
your temper, and come out in an article 
which you think is going to finish “Ana- 
nias,” proving him a booby who doesn't 
know enough to understand even a ly- 
ceum-lecture, or else a person that tells 
lies. Now you think you've rot him! 
Not so fast. “Ananias” keeps still and 
winks to “ Shimei,” and “ Shimei” comes 
out in the paper which they take in your 


i 





neighbor’s kitchen, ten times worse than 
t’other fellow. If you meddle with “ Shi- 
mei,” he steps out, and next week a 
* Rab-shakeh,” 
now, at any rate, you find out what good 


sense there was in Hezekiah’s “Answer 





an unsavory wret h: and 





him not.”—No, no.—keep your temper. 


—SO Ss ving, the little ventleman do ibled 
his left fist and looked at it, as if he should 
1 


like to hit something or somebody a most 








pernicious punch with it 

Good !—said IL—Now let me give you 
some axioms I have arrived at, after see- 
ing something of a great many kinds of 
good folks. 

——QOf a hundred people of each 
of the different leading religious sects, 
about the same proportion will be safe 
and pleasant persons to deal and to live 
with. 

——There are, at least, three real 
saints among the women to one among 
the men, in every denomination. 

——The spiritual standard of different 
classes I would reckon thus : 

1. The 


2. The decently comfortable. 


mmfortably rich. 


3. The very rich, who are apt to be ir- 
religious. 
1. The very poor, who are apt to be 
immoral. 
The cut nails of mac hine-divinity 
may be driven in, but they won’t clinch. 
——The areuments which the greatest 
of ur s« hoolmen could not refute were 
two: the blood in men’s veins, and the 


inilk in women’s breasts. 
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Humility is the first of the virtues 
—for other people. 

——Faith always implies the disbelief 
of a lesser fact in favor of a greater. A 
little mind often sees the unbelief, with- 
out seeing the belief, of a large one. 

The Poor Relation had been fidgeting 
about and working her mouth while all 
this was going on. She broke out in 
spee h at this point. 


t 


I hate to hear folks talk so. I don’t 
see that you are any better than a hea- 
then. 


I wish I were half as good as many 





heathens have be: i Dying 
for a principle seems to me a higher de- 
gree of virtue than scolding for it; and 
the history of heathen races is full of in- 
stances wher nen have laid down their 
lives for the love of their kind, of their 
country, trutl I even ik Sil le 
manhood’s sa or to show their obedi- 


beings have for the souls of men, 
for the Clu ymmonwealth, for the 














nearest eave Socrates drin ¢ his 
h n CK R FuLuSs 1g DACK to the ene- 
my’s ca that old New Ene und 
d vi ( ~ t hy i! his stud 
hu s conceit of cert n 
wo i been Dur i to 
death in ( Ww going aring 
out of or the ) 
Said al such t ; 
P Re itor 
| , ‘ ‘ dat 1 I, I it it 
is true f In another hundred 
ve is if W 1 increaibie tha n 1 
talked a times hear m mn 
Cor f Ti ] irt n es 
the theok race, every civ 
ilizatio s new revelation ¢ 
its own ‘ retation of an old 
one. D America has a differ- 
ent feudal Eu ind 
sO must i Vv « nity ser for 
one mon I “ e reacts on 
our faitl I Bible wa . divining 
book to s s, and is so still in 
the hand ne of the vulgar The 


Puritans went to the Old Testament for 
their laws; the Mormons go to it for their 
patriarchal institution. Every generation 
dissolves something new and precipitates 


} 


something once held in sol 


nt 
ute 





great ste rehouse or te mpors 





manent truths. 
You may observe this: that t con- 


versation of intelligent men of the strict- 


er sects is strangely in advance of the for- 
mulz that belong to their organizations. 
So true is this, that I have doubts wheth- 











er a large pr 1 not 
have been Tended, 
if they could | talk. 
For, look you s hardly 
a professior che who will t in 
private conversation Y part 
f what we |} said, th hi 
frighten him in print; and | well 
vhat an und nt of sé sympa- 
thy gives vitality to those por ls 
of mine wl sol times 9 ’ ¢ 

I don’t itio ny 
ld stager leira_ worth 
from ty l ns, 
according to his own premises, a dozen 
souls a year the cigars with h he 
muddles his brains. But for the goo 


and true and intelligent men whom we 








see all around is. labori wus, self-der ving, 
hopeful, helpful men who know that 
the active mind of the century is ten ling 
more and more to the two poles. Rome 
nd Reason, the vereion church or the 
free soul iuthority o1 personality, G l 
1 us or God m our masters, and that, 
though a man may by accident stand 
half-way between thess two points, he 
ok one way or the other,—I don’t 

they would take offen , ny- 

have re] ted of our lat onver- 

jut supposing any one do tal Tence 

at first sieht, let him look over these notes 
again, and see whether he is ‘ Ire 
he does not agree with most of these 
things that were said amor mst us If he 


vgrees with most of them, let him be pa- 
tient with an opinion he does not acce pt 


ration a lttie too 





or an expression or ilk 


vivacious. I don’t know that I shall re- 


| 
) 
i 
» 
+ 
: 
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port any more conversations on these top- 


ics; but I do insist on the rht to ex- 





press a « ivil opinion on this class of sub- 
jects without giving offence, just when 
and where I please,—unless, as in the 
lecture-room, there is an implied contract 
to keep clear of doubtful matters. You 


didn’t think a man could sit at a break- 


fast-table doing nothing but making puns 
every morning for a year or two, and 
never e a thought to the two thousand 
of his fellow-creatures who are passing 


every hour that 





ry and laughing Ot course, 


the one matter that a real human bein 


cares ior is What Is going to become of 


them and of him. And the plain truth 
is, that a good many people are saying 


} 


one thing about it and believing another. 


—Hlow do I know that? Why, I 


have known and loved to talk with good 

people, all the way from Rome to Geneva 

in doctrine, as long as I can remember. 

Besides the real re on ot the world 

comes from women much more than from 

men, from mothers most of all, who 
ot 








tal” religion some 





sneering at has its s ‘ The senti- 
ment ot love, the sentiment of maternity 
the sentiment of the paramount obligation 
of the parent to the child as having called 


it into existence, enhanced just in pro- 
portion to the power and knowledge « 


the one and the weakness and 





of the other,—these are the “ sentiments” 





that have ke pt our s yulless Systems Irom 
driving men off to die in holes like those 
that riddle tl sides of the hill opposite 
the Monast ry ol St. Saba, where th« 
miuser \ ns « i falsely-inter ted 
T a starved and wit! red in their de- 
lusion. 

I have looked on the face of a saintly 


woman this very aay, whx » creed many 
dread and hate, but whose life is lovely 
and noble beyond all praise. When I 
remem the bitter words I have heard 
spoken against her faith, by men who 
have an Inquisition which excommuni- 


cates those who ask to leave their com- 


thé 
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munion in peace, and an Index Ex; urga- 


torius on whi 





h this article may possibly 
have the honor of figuring,— and, far 


worse than these, the reluctant, phari- 





saical confession, that it might perhaps 


be poss le that one wh so believed 


V hat show throucl | OOKS, 
the price of untold sacrifices and la- 
bors, und again recollect how thou- 
sands of women, filled with the same 
pirit, die, without a m 1 earthly 
lite, d » their own 1 s even, that 











duties while men ¢ and 
cadenouncing their teilloy i V ‘ ¥¢ 
can hear day and night the ne of 
tl hammers that are trvi ke the 
rive the amantine y u right 
th ugh eas ol re,— 
I ha en ready t we 
have even now a nev y m, and 
the name « s Messiah is Woman! 








Is | i ed, a 

d yo two \ y-stu- 
den I anything I tt iin any 
1 to ‘ jeal y n the 

] essions, or to throw t upon 
that one on whose « 1 pathies 
almost ali of s lean in our ents of 
t ul But we ire tals t ¥ con- 
‘ if we do m s main- 

tain ou ( “y is . well I il 
freedom i the face of a ail sup- 
poseu hol pile Ce: W ot 
se, say two things, i ot take 

th views first, that we t know 
any g abo these n nd. sece 
on t ve are ! they 
[ y ive i] scolovy 

ior s ing these thi os mes to 
} isely tha Io whicel < n- 
vered, in the first plac we have 

ood authority f saving t ‘ n babes 
and sucklings know some n 
the second, that, if the € or so 
to be removed from « ses, the 
courts and councils of tl w years 


have found beams enough in ne other 
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I ton and 
S a it 1 b i- 
polarizing process 
y were talking th« 
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i i you a specu en of 
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o t ¢ il I sh 
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From hand to hand her restless shuttle flew, 

Till the full web was wound upon the beam,— 

Love’s curious toil,—a vest without a seam! 
They reach the holy place, fulfil the days 

To solemn feasting given, and grateful praise. 

At last they turn, and far Moriah's height 

Me 


All day the dusky caravan has flowed 





ts in the southern sky and fades from sight. 


In devious trails along the winding road 
(For many a step their homeward path at- 


e sons of Abraham are as friends). 


: > 


Evening has come,—the hour of rest and 





Hush! hush!—that whisper,—“ Where is 


Mary's boy? 


O weary hour! O aching days that passed 





Filled strange fears, each wilder than the 
la 

The soldier’s lance,—the fierce centurion’s 
sword.— 








rht crypt that sucks the captive’s 





The blistering sun on Hinnom’s vale of death! 


Thrice on his cheek had rained the morning 


s lips the mildewed kiss of ni 








by some porphyry column’s shining 





g 
Or stret« 1 be 1 
At last, in des l, t e 
The Temple’s porches, searched in vain be- 
fore 
They f him seated with the ancient 
me — 


THE 


on 
| Cont 
l 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISS PRISSY. 


WILL our little Mary really fall in 
love with the Doctor ?— The question 
reaches us in anxious tones from all the 
circle of our readers; and what especial- 
ly shocks us is, that grave doctors of di- 
vinity, and serious, stocking-knitting ma- 


trons, seem to be the class who are par- 


[ May, 


The grim old rufflers of the tongue and pen, — 


Their bald heads glistening 





as they clustered 





near, 
Their gray beards slanting as they turned to 
hear 
t in half-envious wonder and surprise 


MINISTE 


I 


That lips so fresh should utter words so wise. 


Tells all her grief and half her sense of 


‘ 


And Mary said,—as one who, tried too long, 
1 


wrong,— 


‘What is this thoughtless thing which thou 
hast done? 
Lo, we have sought thee sorrowing, O my 


c 


Then turned with them and left the holy hill 





son 
Few words he spake, and scarce of filial 
tone,— 
strange words, their sense a mystery yet un- 


KI VI 














’ 
To all their mild commands obedient still 
The tale was told to Nazareth’s sober ’ 
And Nazareth’s matrons told it oft again 
The maids re-told it at the fountain’s side; 
ibted or ade 
ate gf is, 
1 +} u : wn 
the Rabbis d 
ghtest wor 
> ha ‘ 
.-< iv *s 
* 1 
And shuddering Earth irmed the \ 3 
Youth $s; love droops; t ives of nd- 
s " 
A mother’s secret hope out s ther 


I 


intieé 


vS WOOING. 


ticularly set against the success of our 
excellent orthodox hero, and bent on 
reminding us of the claims of that unre- 
generate James, whom we have sent to 
sea on purpose that our heroine may re- 
cover herself of that foolish partiality for 
him which all the Christian world seems 
bent on perpetuating. 

says the Rev. Mrs. Q 


looking up from her bundle of Sewing- 


“ Now, really,” 
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Society work, “you are not going to let 
ctor ?” 
My dk 


vou did, 





, is not that just what 
yourself, after having turned off 
inating young sinners 
Don’t make 


us believe that you are sorry for it now! 


as good as James any day ? 











“Ts it possibl says Dr. Theophras- 
tt is h lf a stanch Hopkinsian 
divin ind who is at present recovering 
from his last ¢ 1 effort on Natural and 
Moral A bility s it possible that you 
are going to let M ury forget that poor 
young man and marry Dr. H.? That will 
neve yin the y i” 

Dear D , consider what would 
have become of you, if some lady at a 
cer 1 time | t had the sense and 
ais nment t I in love with the man 
who cat » | liscuised as a theolo- 
mal 


“ But he’s s 1!” says Aunt Maria. 


t n manly lustre and 
, 
B y 
AT \T 








\ I 1 sa\ 1 l le- 
ir Doct is a 
ve ( l for a 
’ t W 
lt weak $ mor 
I l s ft ven- 
* } , Y 
A worsh srt ~) 
| on 
mak $ som vinit 
( ti iways 
thi s irom H n 
Th i Ss tin falling in 
! ta] 1] 
love wit mortal is generally 
to dre ‘ ll manner of real 
or f s i having made 


Now at t man, a man really 


grand and nol 1 heart and intellect, 
has this advantage with women, that he 
is an idol ready-made to hand; and so 
that very | king and ingenious sex 
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have less labor in getting him up, and 
can be ready to worship him on shorter 
notice. 

In particular is this the case where a 
sacred profession and a moral supremacy 
Just think 


preachers 


are added to the intellectual. 
celebrated 
Hav 


of the career of 
and divines in all ages. they not 

had- 
’ ] 


set up,” and ail wom- 


stood like 


the image that “ Nebu 


nezzar the king 


es and flirts not except- 
fall 


efore the 





ankind, « oquet 


, 1 
ed, been ready to down and 


ship, even | 
flute, 


not the 


sound of cornet, 
harp, sackbut, 


faithful Paula, with her beautiful 


and so forth? Is 


face, prostrate in reverence before poor, 
old, lean, hageard, dying St. Jerome, in 
the most splendid painting of the world, 
an emblem and sign of woman’s ¢ nal 
power ol self-sacrifice to wl t si aeems 


] 
noblest in man? Does not 


Baxt r te ll us, with de lightful sir clk hes 














edness, how his wife fell ve WI h 
‘ oO ns long Dp é lace il l 
I 
1 " 
confessed, ¢ r \ many 
years of married lif I 
him s sour and bitter t s] 
pe Ll? 
The fact is, women ar burdened with 
. , 
it /— h, reverence, n in ft Vv 
| + tal ' 
Know V to > WwW 1 y e 
1 hedge of sweet-y } rt t flut- 
terine nad Ss eve vw! ei ne 
high and strong to climb | i 
, 
t hnd evi ! n l 
1 
} ct] cate] : And iz 
stances i not wal ry ¢ who 
have turned a f t I of 
+ +} 
iimirers t prostrate nen { 








them, except | he eeds the 
rh of a noble lif 

Never was there a distir ' 
whose greatness could ( 
minute dom« ST tlo ] in 
our Do t St ng 1; 0 l 
humility, a perfect uncons S of 


pe rfect logic of life; his minute st deeds 


were the true results of his sublimest 
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His 
physical, and intellectual, was simple, 
pure, and cleanly. He 


principles. whole nature, moral, 


vas temperate 
as an anchorite in all matters of living,— 
avoiding, from a healthy instinct, all those 
intoxicating stimuli then common among 
the clerg indeed, he 
had.formed an attachment to the almost 
universal cler ] 


rical pipe.—but, observing a 


In his early youth, 








delicate woman once nauseated by com- 


atn spl f 





his Db n had p ut 

I 
gravely to reflect tha 
so offend 1 woman must 





] } ™ 
comely and unworthy 





rwards resumed th 


pi ce, and never aft 


was delicate and reverential, forming his 


manners by that old precept, “ The elder 


vomen entreat as mothers, the younger 


as sisters which rule, short and simple 
as it is, is nevertheless the most pe t 
résumé of all true @ lemanliness. Then 
as for person, the Doctor was not hand- 


to be sure: but he w is what some- 


some, 


times serves with woman better,—majes- 
tic and manly, ind, when animated by 
thought and feeling, having even a com- 
maniding rand ( mien Add to 
all this, t ur valiant hero is now on 
the straight road to r him into that 
t m most likely engag the warm 

| . ti womar namely 

‘ , thy used for right- 








o1 ) Marvy may fall in love with him 
yet, | she knows it 

If it w not for this mysterious lf. 
ness-and s which mal this wild 
wa r James 
Ma » 1 i l eri i 
his tl 1 were not knit up with the 
thread of | ¢j—were it not for th 
old } of feel for him, thinking fo 
h n, Pray vy for ioping for him 
fearing for him, which woe is us! is 
the unfortunate habit of womankind,—if 
it were not for that fatal something which 





neither 





nor common 
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in unravelling.—we ar 


1 . 
ilove W 


Mary would be in 


within the 


next six months; 


le ave yt 1 all to inf r from yor 


and consciousness what his cl 


A new sort of scene is a 


issociations, and with a d 
ground from that homely 
in which she has flutter 
dove ai 1 leafy and co ( 
ing 

As oe 
port presented a u ol 
ent phases of societ) ll 
social level by the then 
m l prin le ot | i“ if 

Chere were scat 
tlenx ] rdly I I s 
rolled in emblazoned carriag 
wide halls were the scenes of 
ilmost princely | tality 
band’s side, Mrs. Katy S 





iT * 1 should S] 
hil tr, let 
1 ‘ 1 to | 
i 
I 1. @} ¢ 
utho iu Live I ( 
teagan 1 made no nreter 


the Wileos , i 

s ar ] en llv « 
mark with the observation. t 
+ ze to | enr Wey y 
( | n ( t 
far 1 ( yrrance »] 
Christ » @ to 11 

N \f S 

‘ s, M 
1: } - ] 
| ] l » have if 
card tion to a spl 
ul that wa ng tot 
da it tl Wilcox M I 
: , 
it a very becoming mark ot 
d 1 Mr. Scudder that 
daucht hould be brought 
becoming 1 praiseworth 
, 

“though an old wom 
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4 con t straightening of her tall, the fulness, or turned up and smothered 
lithe ¢ . — ht cl . “Whe , 
ith y s ‘'y thought she must from view in the gathers, or ¢ ed 
make an effort t ¥ some new fashion of trimming falling 
\ early one morn aiter with generous appr lateness ex \ 
ai 
ae ial ' : 
all don Ss had been fulfilled,and a ss the fatal weak point She 
1 ai 1 a , 
x through the emp- tell you whether that remnant el- 
+ y ; ; ; ] ‘ +? | | 
y1 : * neediul bustle had vet will m ike you a sq \ 
aed l Mrs Naty, Mary, Mam vs old s K Ca ) I 
} t ™ T\ 1 
id Miss ] D nd, the dressmak- pj] grace for Miss Lu What m 
might 1 ¢ erved si fF in follow her whereve she foe Vi 
I tl umMphor-w l wonderful results d he « 
‘ ' ; nal . } +} ] ] 
t and W i CX- the mos ll ACIY mat 1 
haled lata 
I ly l Indian rfumes ulter her departur. nders t l 
] Le] 1 l 
of « I ‘ 











1 iittie, | ° “I i 
mn? 7 to R ] , 1» 
] ( ‘ Mneiand wi » cle i I fl 
What erests d ehold merry flow of spiri di . 
1 " " ~ 
12 ' 
el i i e mont! re. ) r prof ‘ 
nd ’ " " ht . < . , . ‘ 
. - I it l we ‘ st 
i for } as ar ¢ { | n f tod \I > 
ite! the it i LISS i - 
u z | ; 
2 t my for vy omis S t t! ivowal l alw S 
j m - 
‘ ( pest ¢ s S- ments, on tl ireshnes t ine ’ 
1€sSS rried ¢ co “ion and tli ohti I 
| thiy * \ ee & ? 
1 
’ ( i- { I l iwnhing I I 
‘ » , , 1 
’ Miss ( 3 with s¢ VY adva 
{ ; t . } 4 
s » I \ ic] »M I 
1 1} , 
| ( VN i ij 
L ing, n she had always had su t 
wr l rao ent r . t " 
} 
t t " er l ha + 
sf] ‘ ot ~ ] St ™ 
eos ey 
4 , W ’ & i i J ‘ 
, } . VW 
e he lo f very y ¢ b 
; } t » ‘ , 
( e ] . % 1 Miss P; é I , 
tha mporta art } VW ld 
a 1 \ s ‘ ‘ me ‘ | I 
i y ul - I vo 1 i i 
] ] ~ . . —" F tor that on f th = } . } 
. "i LN i teil her s ng | the | 
the Ith in Jane’ ' ] 
e ~ ( l 7) eT { i - 
F af , 1 1 1 
ess i Ss} t y iny t ig oT tl DINK IY p 
11 1 
fical | ul Cut outirom quite stimulat { ul ing e- 
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ness, though we have never been able to 
learn by any of our antiquarian research- 
es that the expectations thus excited were 


ever gratified. 


In her professional prowess she felt a 
pardonable pride. What feats could she 
relate of wonderful dresses got out of 
impossibly small patterns of silk! what 
marvels of silks turned that could not 


be told from new! what reclaimings of 


waists that other dress-makers had hope- 
lessly spoiled ! Had not Mrs. General 


Wilcox once been obliged to call in her 
aid on a dress sent to her from Paris ? 





and did not Miss Prissy work three days 
ress, and make every 


and nights on that « 


it trimming over with her own 





hands, before it was fit to be seen? And 


when Mrs. Governor Dexter’s best silver- 


gray brocade was spoiled by Miss Pinli- 
co, and there wasn’t another scrap to 
pattern it with, didn’t she make a new 


waist out of the cape and piece one of 





there w , it? 

In fa *rissy enjoyed the 
fair averag plain-sailing of her wi rk, she 
might e said to 7 el in difficulties A 
full pattern with trimming, all unple and 


ready, awoke a moderate enjoyment; but 


the resurrection of anything half-worn or 





imperfi tly made, the brilliant succe ’ 
when, after turning, twisting, piecing, con- 
triving, and, by unheard-of inventions of 


ing, a dress faded and defaced was 





I 
—that was a tnumph worth enjoying. 


It was true, Miss Prissy, like most of 


restored to more than pristine splendor, 





; ; ae 7 
to gossip; but, after all, it was innocent 


gossip,—not a bit of malice in it; it was 


: ss mae 
only all the particulars about Mrs. Thus- 
and-So’s wardrobe,—all the statistics of 





Mrs. That-and-T’other’s china-closet, — 
all the minute items of Miss Simpkins’s 
wedding-clothes,—and how her mother 


cried, the morning of the wedding, and 
said that she didn’t know anything how 
she could spare Louisa Jane, only that 
Edward was such a good boy that she 


felt she could love him like an own son, 


—and what a providence it seemed that 
the very ring that was put into the bride- 


loaf was one that he gave her when he 


first went to sea, when she wouldn’t be 
} 
hi 


engaged to him because she thought she 


loved Thomas Strickland better, but that 
was only because she hadn’t found him 
out, you know, and so forth, and so forth. 
Sometimes, too, her narrations assumed 
a solemn cast, and brought to mind the 
hush of funerals, and told of words spok- 
} 


en in faint whispers, when hands were 








clasped for the last time,—and of utter- 
ances crushed out from hearts, on the 
hammer of a great sorrow st) out 
sparks of the di vi Irom common 
stone; and there 1 | il tears in 
the litt ue eyes, and the pink bows 
would flutter tremulously, like the last 











autumn In fact, dear re ler, OSSiDP, 
] 
like romance, has its no side to it. 
How can you lov your neighbor as 
yourself and not feel a little « 
Y ’ , | 
to how he fares, what 
he goes, and how he t s the 
tragi-come t which you and he are 
both e than sp ? Show me 
er 

ap »>hves na ntrvy-village 
absolutely v ) r terest 
on thes ibjects, and I how you 
a co { ( t to wl ! ‘ mud 
ot |} priety the vl le « exist < 

} 

As one our esteer ;in 
the ATLAN1 emarks \ dull town, 
W neither tl nor circus 
nor opera is hay some ¢ ti 
and ul tragedy 

} | 
must come in plat ( 
I 
Hence the noted goss G vensitic 
of count -piaces wl h o | ra th 
are not poisoned by « have 
res} ‘ | sic] 
a | and} to 
1 1 ) if 1 i to ec, as 
ee 
has almost eve ! which 
y and always insis i bei 





except sin! 
As it is, it must be confessed that the 
arrival of Miss Prissy in a family was 


much like the setting up of a domestic 
show-case, through which you could look 


into all the families in the neighborhood, 
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ivery damask linen in which was 





s, marriag joy of new- wrapped her own weddi 17-dress “] 
made mx s, whose babes weighe: t have always told Mary,” she continued. 
< oht po ind thr e-quarters l 

h ad h Ll! ha part with a ce 

and tears cachels who wept for their 

children W ld not be miorted 











ight not you 
ys wi r with an uncerta cu- 
’ 
< ioht } r 
y la ‘Oh only 
al sig like t n- 
fiden Greek g 
We ha is I ite In sk handsome ind well-fitting is that, 
ing Miss ] | ut, { 1 ‘ 1 t ¢ y need of n t 
rather ‘. ! is gI t $ wi y 4 ‘ I we Van ) 
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at the silk-factory in Lyons,” said Mrs. 
Scudder, with pardonable pride, “ and I 
want it tried on to Mary.” 

“6 Really, Miss Scudder, this ought to 
be kept for her wedding-dress,” said Miss 
Prissy, as she delightedly bustled about 
the congenial task. “I was up to Miss 
Marvyn’s, a-working, last week,” she said, 
as she threw the dress over Mary’s head, 


‘and she said that James expected to 





: oo . 
make his fortune in that voyage, 
come home and St ttle down ? 


Mary’s fair head emerged from the 


. : : 
rustling folds of the brocade, her cheeks 
crimson as one of the moss-roses,— while 


her mother’s face assume 


itv, as she remarked 





James had been much | 
Spencer, and that, for her part, she should 
be very glad, when he came home, if he 
could marry such a steady, sensible girl, 


and settle down to a useful, Christian 


idea, certainly,” sai 
‘ Ketlo tal = 

Wants a liitie taken im he on the shoul- 
ders, and a litthe under the arms. Th 
biases are all right; the sleeves will want 
altering, Miss Scudder. I hope you will 
have a hot iron ready ior pressing : 

Mrs. Seudd ro in ite to see 
the command obeyed; and as her back 


was turned, Miss Prissy went on in a low 


a word of truth in that story about James 
Marvyn and J; 


ine Spencer; for i was 
' 3 - . , 
down there at work one day when | 


called, and I know there couldn’t | 
been anything between them esides 
Miss Spencer, her mother, told m« re 





up to General Wilcox’s, the General he 


was in the room when I was a-trving 
on Miss Wilcox’s cherry velvet, and 
was asking couldn't I come this week for 


her, and | 





’ 
nentioned I was coming to 


Miss Scudder, and the General s Lys he, 


I used to know her when she was a 


] 
vir. 


} 1 
she was one of the hand- 





somest girls in Newport, by George!’ 
says he. And Says I, —* Gener il, you 
uught to see her daughter. And the 
General, you know his jolly way,— 
he lau d, and says he,—‘If she is 





as handsome as her mother was, I don’t 





want to see her,’ says he ‘T tell you, 
wife,’ savs he, ‘1 but just missed falling 


in love with Katy Stephens.’” 





I could have told her more n that,” 
said M Seudder, with a fla her old 
coquette g 1 for a moment lighting 
he eves 1 st ughtenin I lithe lorm 

I guess, if I should show a r he 


Ing af she said, § ieniv stillen- 
ig K nto a sensibvie V ul ‘M ss 
Prissy, do you think it will be necessa- 
ry to cut it off at the bottom It seems 
4 pity to cut wh rich I 

So it does, I declare. Well, 1 believ 
it will ) irn it up.” 

Id pend on you to put i little im- 





t I ver was invtl ng KY as 
that t before all these wedding-dress- 
es had to be fixed, I got a r from my 

ter Ma " that work l the firet 





( St. James, an Mis Adams 
~ the parti s t the 
court sses; and Martha she heard on 
‘ the letters read, and told Mis 
Cranch that sl wol ld e t ti 


copy that description J 
Well, Miss Cranch let he ud I've 
got a copy of the letter he ni 

1» et I L it Ip ) M I ral 
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passed through her head; for Mary had 


i 
never changed a ribbon, or altered the 





braid of her hair, or pinned a flower in 
her bosom, that she had not quickly seen 
the effect of the change mirrored in those 
dark eyes. It was a pity, of course, now 
she had found out that she ought not to 
think about him, that so many thought- 
strings were twisted round him. 

So while Miss Prissy turned over her 
papers, and read out of others extracts 
about Lord Caermarthen and Sir Clem- 
ent Cotterel Dormer and the Princess 
Royal and Princess Augusta, in black 
and silver, with a silver netting upon the 
coat, and a head stuck full of diamond 
pins, — and Lady Salisbury and Lady 
Talbot and the Duchess of Devonshire, 
and searlet satin sacks and diamonds 
and ostrich-plumes, and the King’s kiss- 
ing Mrs. Adams,—little Mary’s blue eyes 


grew larger and larger, seeing far off on 





the salt green sea, and her ears heard 
only the ripple and murmur of those 
waters that carried her heart away, 

till, by-and-by, Miss Prissy gave her a 


smart little tap, which awakened her to 


the fact that she was wanted again to 


try on the dress which Miss Prissy’s 


nimble fine s had basted. 

So passed the day,—Miss Prissy busily 
chattering, clipping, basting,—Mary pa- 
tiently trying on to an unheard-of ex- 
tent,—and Mrs. Seudder’s neat room 


whipped into a perfect froth and foam 
of gauze, lace, artificial flowers, linings, 


and other aids, accessories, and abet- 


ments. 

At dinner, the Doctor, who had been 
all the morning studying out his Treati 
on the Millennium, discoursed tranquilly 
as usual, innocently ignorant of the un- 


usual cares which were distracting th 
minds of his listeners. What should h 
know of dress makers, good soul ? En- 
couraged by the respec tful silence of his 
auditors, he calmly expanded and solil- 
oquized on his favorite topic, the last 
golden age of Time, the Marriage-Sup- 
per of the Lamb, when the purific d Earth, 
like a repentant Psyche, shall be restored 


to the long-lost favor of a celestial Bride- 


groom, and glorified saints and angels 
shall walk familiarly as wedding-guests 
among men. 

‘ Sakes alive !” said little Miss Prissy, 
after dinner, “did I ever hear any one 
co on like that blessed man ?—such a 
spiritual mind! Oh, Miss Seudder, how 
you are privil 
I do really think it is a shame such a 
blessed man a’n’t thought more of. Why, 


eged in having him here ! 


I could just sit and hear him talk all day. 
Miss Seudder, I wish sometimes you'd just 
let me make a ruffled shirt for him, and 


do it all up myself. 


, and put a stitch in the 
hem that I learned from my sister Mar- 


tha, who learned it from a French young 





lady who was educated in a convent ;— 
nuns, you know, poor things, can do some 
things right; and I think J never saw 
such hemstite hing as they do there ;— 


and I should like to hemstitch the Doc- 
tor’s ruffles; he is so spiritually-minded, it 


makes me love him. Why, hear- 






n talk put me in mind of a real 
beautiful song of Mr. Watts,—I don’t 
know as I could remember the tune. 


And Miss Prissy, whose musical talent 


was one of her special fortes, tuned her 
voice, a little cracked and quavering, 
| g 
and sang, with a vig is accent on 
‘ h ‘ ‘ ted svllabl 
I i | LV y , G S < 
] N s ri 
4 od 
‘ aii P 
\ + 
vi ’ 
Of var aa K ! 
“ Take care, Miss Sendde1 that silk 
a } F -s i. and 





ver, caught the silk and the scissors out 


of Mrs. Sx der’s hand, down at 





_ 


once from the Millennium into a discourse 





} li, eeceees ail : 
on her own parucular way of coverin 
piping-cord., 

So we go, dear reader,—so long as we 
have a body and a soul. Two worlds 
must mingle, - the ereat ar 1 the little, 


the solemn and the trivial, wreathing in 


and out, like the grotesque carvings on a 
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ywers, st 
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only, did we know it 





its awful shadow, 


not ribbons, cast- 











viled bits of gauze, trivial, 
nts of millinery, someti 
mx ng, a dea I 
longed to one who should 
10 more, and whose beautiful 
d crushed as they, is a hid 
unished thing for all time ? 
nd individual is a human 
f all the lion-peopled 
form ever restores anot 
h mortal ty] s broken 
I lev uch 
19 the faces on eartl 
t form you mourn ever meet 
} — 2 en 
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S One tals ( 
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V isible 


back 


and, leading the blushing M iry to the 


tered him into the world, 


door, asked him, point-blank, if he 


ever 


saw anything prettier. 
, I 


Doctor. be ing now wide awaks 3 
y gave his mind to the subject, 
and, after some consideration. sa l, erave- 


ly, “ No,—he didn’t think he ever did.” 


Doctor was not 





t man or com] 


ment, and had a habit of always thinking 
— ' ,; _ 

betore he spoke, whether what he was 
coing to say was exactly true: and hav- 


ing lived some time in 


ident Edwards, renowned for beautiful 








come i pting the ( we - 
lress to its present modern f I] l 
that it was very nice Yes, 
Ma proper s eing a 
ve ¢ man, lo | whatever 
he was dire ed to wit! | ik 
but ended all w 1 ize on 

the ] ohing shing ice, t nati 1 
shame and half in - 
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' a | l and 


i to 
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looking like 


if I must do something for such a ood 


man.” 
The 


the evening 














gy; and if he did not look like a pink, it back to the illuminated 
was certainly no fault of his hostess. calm, innocent face 
Well, we innot reproduce in detail ple ised wonder the un: 
the faded glories of that entertainment, ties witl in. 
nor relate how the Wilcox Manor and Her dr which, un 
gardens we illuminated, how the forming hand, had been 
bride wore a veil of real point-lace, that appearance of s 
how carriag s rolled rd grated on the Which 1 particula 
gravel works, and ero servants, in the n f thos me 
white kid s, handed out ladies in cular, | 1 le 
velvet uid s n th sO dewy tres 
To Mary’s expt rien ed eye it seem- mien wl nh Was cha 
ed like an enchanted dream,—a realiza-_ stvle of uty It s 
tion of all she had dreamed of grand and resent a being who w 
high soci She had her little tri- yet not of who, thou 
umph of an even for everybody a in a higher region 
asked who that beautiful girl was, and fe “, was artlessly « 
more than ral of the old New- cel Y pleased Ww th 
port ul es it self adorned In an al ether 1 
and distir d to uk with her on feeling eng 
his arm. Bus ‘ is dowagers ré sl aid bi y 
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side with h oh « ped ot i ey wl h seemed to 
box, now resplendent with colore ps mes | er of attra 
seemed to contin tl prosp t mn i vi h distir shed on 
brilliant vista | 1 men of the tim 
The old oned garden was lighted peculiar history yet lives 
in every ul the company dis- national records, but in 
persed themselves about it in picturesq| nals of many an Ameri 


groups. 
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pink, 


good Doctor was brushed up 


’ 
with zealous care and ener- 
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-but only I feel as We have the image 
M ury as she stood 
wreath of ros buds, 

for bons and rich brocade. 
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The Walker 


of the Snow. 


versation, as his eye ac- passing her 
cidental fell upon Mary. “ Who 


is to anoth calli 
that | y « t i 





ore, he pOKe something to Mrs. 
, that” anid Mes, Wikeox, “wl , 


why, Wilcox, in a low voice, and with tl 
udder Her father 1 ntle ain 





at 

{ ‘ tial e » hicl 

r Was cre ie a eterential sweetness which 

a family connection of the General's. ilways made ev dy well satisfied to 

The family are in rather modest cireum- do his will. The cons quence was, that 
stances highly respectable.” i 





Ss more ol! 


1 in a few moments Mary Ww startl 
After a ¥ moment “dir i 





f ary her calm speculations by the voice of Mrs 
chit-chat, which from time to time he Wilcox, saying at her elbow, in a formal 
larted l clances of rapid and tor = 
I 
, ’ : 
P - the gentlem oh Miss Scudder, I hav e hor t 
LAV ‘ ved to disemba iss present to jy laintance (4 ‘ 
I : 1 
elt of i vies on his arm. by Bur f the United Sta Senat 
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THE SNOW. 


ED o1 Oo 
Lh 1 $ ‘ 
\\ 
y) l s i cy 
13 } l 
llow now ‘ 
Who walks udnight snow 
| D er | 
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The Walker of the Snow. 
And said I—“ Though dark is falling, 
And far the camp must be, 
Yet my heart it would be lightsome, 
If I had but company.” 
And then I sang and shouted, 
Keeping measure, as I sped, 
To the harp-twang of the snow-shoe 


As it sprang beneath my 


Nor far into the valley 
H id I dipped upon my w Ly - 
; 1 me 


When a dusky figure joined me, 


In a apuchon of gray, 


Bending upon the snow-shoes 
With a long and limber stridk 
And I hailed the dusky strang 


As we travelled side by s 
> 1 . ‘ 
out no token of communion 

Gave he by word or look, 


And the fear-chill fell upon me 


At the crossing of the brook. 


} }° 


For I saw by the sickly moonlicht, 
As I followed, bending low, 
That the walking of the stranger 
Left no foot-marks on the si v 

Then the fear-chill gathered « 
Like a shroud around mx ast 


As I sank upon the snow-drift 


Where tl l T 


1 ’ 
» shadow hunt Pp 


And the otter-trappers found me, 
Before the break of day, 
With my dark hair blanched and whi 


As the snow in which I lay. 


B if they spoke ne 


For they knew 





I had seen the sh 


And had withered 


Sancta Maria speed us: 
The sun is falling low,— 
Before us lies the Valley 


t} 


Of the Walker of the Snov 


itened 





May, 


oc 
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REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


A New History of the Conquest of Mexico ly stated,-or an argument that is not capa- 


In w 1 Las Casas’ Denunciations of ble of an easy reduction to tl il rd. Ww 
the Popular Historians of that War ar« have not been so unfortunate as to disco 
fully vindicated By Ropert ANDER er it Mr. Wilson is a man who, to ust 
son Wixson, Counsellor at Law; Au- | ssion. has “ swa 
thor of “Mexico and its Religion,” ete p : 
Philadelphia: James Challen & Son 1 to gor t 
Bos Cros! Nichols, & ¢ to | n url 
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elements of an advance f savage to 





mm a 
abandonment of 


habits, 


a civilized state, of the 


rude freedom and nomadic and 
the development of a regular social 
This ] 
forth and elaborately illustrated by Mr. 
Buckl 
to this author, because he 


Wilson 


espe ial 


svstem principle is clearly set 


and we the more readily refer 


stands high in 


the esteem of Mr who, in order 


is own fi for his- 





to prove ness 
composition, and the incompetence 


preceded } 


passage in 





tempt, refers to a 

















ta ng uinca 
tions wl ble for 
the hist cludes 
ll the attainments that have ever been in 
t mimon possession of the human fam 
Mr. Buckle remarks, with indisputable 
trut! that one historian has lacked some 
of these qualifications, another histor 1 
has lacked others of them. Mr. Wilson 
states that “each and every writer” who 
is preceded him as lacked them all 
Mr. Buckl b mplication, excepts one 
person, as uniting in himself all the qua 
fications, he demands. Mr. Wilson thinks 
s tl except Mn but Ww ire quit SUI 
t the exception intended by the author 
was—Henry Thomas Buckk 
In the Old World, civilization, as all 
Imit, had its origin in tr il regions 
Across } whole extent . Eastern 
( ti t, ra s are found inhabitin th 
var r latitudes, whi i 
1 lv wer in what is I 
semi-civilized condition 
lieve, has ever been foolis! 
ri nt for this fact | sing that a 
single } be ttained some 
degre had diffused the germs 
f knowledge over so large a portion of 
the lobe Chinese civilization differs al- 
most as much from that of Hindostan as 


land or of 


ilization was indigenor 





Evyptian on the borders of the Nil 
What is remarkable in thes 


and in all 


the other cases that might be cited is, that 
in those regions civilization never reached 
the high point which it has attained in 
other parts of the world, less favored at 
the outset that it exhibited a grot squ 

union of refined ideas 1 strangely art 

ficial institutions, with customs 





and creeds that seem to the 
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mind abhorrent and ridiculous ; and that, 


the internal impulse with which it started 





having been exhausted, it ei ned 
stationary, without further development 
or sank ito decay, or fell bef tl 108 


tile attacks of races that hi 
Now 


ved as having 


ed to its influence the civilization 





which is dese once existed 


in America exhibits these general ¢ 




















teristics, wh hh 
ers, its ow! scov 
erers | “ui ma m 
ive been | re such 
s oO ed had 
prev : xisted, but had p 
1 t! ; val 
M W noweve! ( s I T son 
n this n I He has ind, fram his 
yw I rvatior the ly I ot 
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wl ] s willing to pla 17 
une that the Ojibwavs and Il Mj UOLS 
ure va s 1 he richt 1es that 
thei Ces have } ges 
From s¢ s, witl t ny pr 
cess of reasol oy, i ips t t tl 
conclus t n no part \meri- 
ca | y ginal nts ever 
} lived in any Other than a savage 
s | II ‘ | Ils us n state 
ments reg ng them, ev vt must 
be ted it Is Inconsist th well 
establisl Ir in traits I it 
Mex 1 er re was, a yr to his 
showing thir more than I t those 
confederacies of tribes with w 1 the 
reader ot ly New England s y 5 
CT tly fal ur The ir ! t ot 
Mex was un Indian villa f the 
first class such, we may ope s that 
wil tl Lut r saw on his visit t he 
Massasaugus, where, to | nse as 
nt. he found the pm ithed 
und nh their 1 nt m Ny I \zt s 
he argues, could not hav } t nples 
for the Iroquois do not build temples. ‘The 
Aztecs ld not hav beet e! I 
offered up human sacrifices, for t Iro 
quois are I idolaters and » not fler 
up human sacrifices. The A s could 
not ive Db Idicted to car t sm r 
the Iroquois never eat human flesh, unless 
dri to it by hunger. This is what Mr 
Wilson mea by the “Amer n stand 
I nd those who adopt | views 
may consid tl quest 1 sett i 
lal 


























But there are some slight difficulties to 
be overcol vefore we can embrace these 
views. Putting human testimony asidk 
there a ‘ ses of the past that still 


give their ev nce to the fact, that parts 











ot t s were once inhabited by 
races who r pursuits besides hunt- 
ing and fi ind whose ideas and man- 
ners fi ‘ rom those of the “red 
nit Ruined cities, de 
face cen statues,—relics such 
as Continent, from thx 
wt r to the Ss res of the 
& sites of fallen empires 
i n relics such as 
w ted, from a-priori rea 
sol ‘ 1 the corresponding 
latit vew W 1,—lie scattered 
t e extent, proclaiming 
the : \ cs of men who lived 
In se ties and under regular 
forms nent who had som 
know ture and some rude 
not il and the sublime 
Ww gs and viv 1 concep- 
tions gency of supernal 
pow of human affairs 
l I r co ptions 1 un- 
ce rshipped their deities 
Ww ‘ ising rites Pome ot 
thes »wn to Mr Wils n 
on t the nly pair of eyes 
in t ! n his estimatior 
ha t seeing, he « ot treat 
th Ss usual method in 
su f cations of Spanish 
] ers How, then 
does them He unfolds a 
t j t, which he has stolen 
t n hronl rs whom 
] 1uch ¢ t pt, and 
wl : n exploded and set 
asid | : iat these re s have 


Am \ s,—that they have a 
differ i far greater antiqui- 





said t of this continent 
at Pha in iven 
‘ ; stal ent, in tl 

reg . ire found, of Pheeni 
cis hese ruins, he tells us, 
were | temples, these statues are 
the f Pheenician gods. 
In ¢ f facts by which he 


endeay ort this theory, we have 


nd him admitting the 
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testimony of other explorers. But they 
reluctant witnesses Their 


inferences from the facts which they have 


ar it seems 


themselves collected are directly) 








to his. “ Proving our case.” he savs by 
such testimony, we have admitted their 
statement of fact, only rejecting their con- 
clusions rheir proper business, it would 
appear, Was lo alass the mat tis which 
our author alo was ym pe it to us 
I ncount 1, in la s ry diffi 
culty ; but this, in t most tonishring 
mal has been removed is far,” 
I wi s ul we car itl rgument 
but had ] be ipelled to stop, for 
Ww t of further evidence l the very 
stereotype plate that at first o pied this 
page, expressed our regrets that we were 
not able more completely to ntify the 
Palenque statue as Hercules \ ir pub- 
lishers’, however, the eyes of t distin 
guisin Urientalist, the Rev. Mr. Osborn, 
chanced to fall upon a proof of t Amer 
in ss in the fourth note to this 
chapter, W nh ne at m recognized as 
Astarte, represented a i to an an 
tique patter! Her head-dress, | insist- 
ed, was in the ancient form of the mural 
crown, without the crescent, the prototype 
of that worn by Diana of the Ephesians, 
ind s { he nsisted, was | neckKkiace 
of ‘two rows Thus the chain of evi- 





l in his own he 
plac | 1 wn i uv 

B — ! hed 

out, Whatever distinguish Unrientalists 
may say undistinguished © lentalists 
may be pardoned for inquiring when it 
Was that this stream of Phani i nigra 














what manner such an enormous y of 
colonists as the hypothesis necessaril sup 
poses were conveyed hither, and what has 

com tf their descendants. With an 
un ndulgence to our weakness 
of f r. Wilson condescends to meet 
these bvious questions I tir he 
can texactly fix tit was the inds 
of years ago before the time of M 
secs lo the query i regard to tl means 
of conveyan he answers, that at that re- 
mote period sailing ships were in common 
us¢ as is proved by representat s of 
them found in Egyptian tombs,—although 


they were afterwards superseded by 





leys propelled by oars alone. The reason 





gned by Mr. Wilson for this change 
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makes a valuable addition to the stores of 
“ The Greeks,” he 


says, “appear to have been selected from 


Biblical commentary. 


their imitative powers, to perpetuate such 
of the 
world, as were to be preserved from that 


arts and civilization of the elder 


decree of extermination, pronounced by 
the Almighty against its nations. Com 
merce had been the chief cause of the total 
demoralization of antiquity, and of this, they 
were permitted to preserve only a boat 
with the decline of 


navigation.” Coeval 


commerce and the extermination of sail- 
ing ships was the cessation of this Pheni- 
The 
nists, having no longer any communication 
with the 
and pt rished, in accordance 
Nature 


cian emigration to America. colo- 


mother soon dwindled 


country, 
away with a 


well-known law of “ Extinction 
is the doom of every immigrant popula- 
tion in an uncongenial climate (habitat) 
when migration ceases to keep up and re- 
the stock.” The fate 


18 1M} nding over us “In our ow nh coun- 


new original same 


try various causes have been assigned for 
the 
advancing in what may be called the pure 


recognized delicacy, which is steadily 


American. The growing smallness of the 
hands and feet, the shortening of the jaw- 
bones, the diminution in the number of 
the teeth and their rapid decay, are mat- 
ters of daily comment.” In like manner, 
the Caucasian race is melting away in the 
colonies of Great Britain, in South Africa, 
Australia, and the West Indies. “ In these 


obtuse 


uniform consequences the most 


cannot fail to recognise the operation of 
a universal law, whose primary effects are 
to diminish migration, and whose ultimate 


are the extinction of the exotic 
We 
readers are obtuse enough not to be aware 
of the 


bones, a phenomenon especially noticeable 


results 


population.” none of our 


suppose 


gradual shortening of their jaw- 


in members of Congress and popular lec- 
As for the 
ber of our teeth, and their rapid decay, we 


turers diminution in the nun 


need, alas ! no Wilson to remind us of these 
melancholy facts. 

What we may call the physical evidence 
civilization having 
by Mr. Wilson, we 


come now to his treatment of the written 


in favor of the Aztec 
been thus disposed of 
accounts 


traditional testimony, the 


and 
that have been handed down to us of the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico, and of the 
condition of the country at the time when 
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Wilson 


with 


that conquest was made. Mr 
opens his “Chapter Preliminary 


the statement, that, “in this work, the 
standard Spanish authorities have been 
followed as long as they followed the 


truth.” This declaration excited 
fess, painful misgivings in 
if Mr. Wilson 


of the truth, independently of 


we con- 
our mind; for, 
was already in possession 
historical 
research, — whether by communications 


from the spirits of the Conquistadores, or by 








any other of the easy and po} ular meth- 
ods of solving obscure problems, — what 
need was there of his consulting the stand- 
ard authorities at all? But we were some- 
what cheered, when, a little farther on, 
we found him stating, that the writer who 
enters into these discussions must “ con 
musty folios innumerable” ; that “it will 
not do to denounce in general terms the 


venerable precedents | ?] so « 


onstantiy quot- 


ed by our annalists,” but that “their de- 
fects and their errors must be shown in 
detail.” For it does appear to us, that, if 


a great historical question is to be opened, 


— if a series of extraordinary events, hith- 


erto believed by the world to have re ally 
happened, are to be denounced as fabulous, 
—if numerous writers, Wiios statements 
and relations have been regarded in the 
main as worthy of credit, are now to be 
rejected as liars and impostors,—it is indis- 
pe nsable that the works taining these 
relations should be care ly examined, 


that the statements should be compared 
and subjected to the severest s rutiny, 
and that the refutation should proceed, 
step by step, inch by inch, over the whole 
field of debat Has Mr. Wibon taken 
this cours« Has he met wit ar and 
resolute argument the accounts which he 
denounces as “ fabrications Has he 


diligently and carefully examined the 
“standard Spanish authorities Has 
he “conned musty folios innumerable” ? 
Has he read all the works in question ? 
Has he ever seen them? 

We may divide these works into three 
classes,—not with reference to r differ 
ent degrees of merit and importance, but 
as regards their accessibility and the rela- 
tive ease with which they may be con- 
sulted. The first class c mprises two or 
three works which have been translated 


into English; and these translat may 


be procured with facility and read by any 


one who has some acquaintance with the 








859.1 
dds | 





though not 
In the second 


English language, 


ed with any other. 


acquaint- 
class 


we may place a considerable number of 


works w ve been published indeed, 














but only in t wriginal Spanish, or, in a 
few instances, in French or Italian trans- 
lations. Some of them are rare, and diffi- 
cult to meet with; others may be found 
iff several ir best libraries. The third 
class embr s relations and documents 
which | ever been translated, which 
have never been published, of which the 
originals se in the Spanish archives 
at Simancas Escorial, or in private 
collect isly guarded, in Mexico 
or Madrid ft which the only copies 
known to 1 this country are in 
the col l, with so mu trou 
ble and at s t cost, by Mr. Prescot 
Now t " es which come under our 
first cat Mr. Wilson has both seen 
and read vhat purpose and with what 
profit we s hereafter show. The pul 
lications sed in the second class w 
feel very nt he has never read ‘ 
manusc! s h come under the last 
head, we a y certain he has never 
seen | s not seen them is capa 
ble of proof, short of abs r 
lemons it he had 1 juaint 
ince W i ott’s collection is a 
matter wit personal knowledg« 
Had he i ition to obtain copies 
for | ivailed himself of 
that « he would not have f 

ed to uct in his loudest and 
shrilles vs he pretend that 
he has Spain, and had access 
to the Indeed, we do not think 
he would Y ired upon such a step 
He tells s acs the reas S iim 
ready s $ correctness 
of Spa } s 

more s te 

tent thar ned—fear of 

the dis f that tribunal which 
punished f with fire, tortur 
confis¢ If Mr. Wilson, as his lan- 
guage it stands in fear of “ fire, tor 


and 


for distrusting the cor- 


al ‘ fiscation,” if this is his 





rectness Sy} sh statements, we can 
rr y ! rstand why he should hav 
chosen t iin on his native soil and 
write t f the Conquest of Mex- 
o from t American stand-point 


Lastly, Mr. Wilson makes no allusions to 
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matter contained in the manuscripts which 


had not been reproduced’ in the pages of 
Prescott. He is car 


ful, indeed, to tell us 


very little of the contents of these works ; 
t them with the most 

and in his choicest 

informs us, that Sar 





miento’s History of the 


altogether surpasses that of Dr 











Rasselas and the Happy Valley The 
history of Dr. Johnson’s “ Rasselas is 
rela believe, by Boswell he 
fra list composed his beautiful and 
philosophical ut somewhat gloomy ro- 
mance, in the evenings of a sir week, 
I r rt btain the neans otf fraying 
‘ xpenses of su her’s funeral 
story is a toucl I but Mr. Wilson’s 
mparison is so inapt, that we cannot help 
suspect t t o } ud in | s mind, 
t e } t y ue ns S Rasselas.” 
but Johns s histor of Rasselas We 
think it rather | 1, that, having, in gen- 


limited amount of meaning 


to ress Wilson should have follow- 

1 the maxim of Talleyrand, and employed 
langua ( efly as a means of conce aling 
] tl zhts 

Mr. Wilson nowhere asserts, in so many 
words, that he has had access to manu- 
script authorit His mode of peaking 
of them, however mplies as much, and 
he evidently i nds that this inference 


readers. In a 
printed note, addressed to his publishers, 


lisclaiming any intention of “ assailing the 


memory of the dead,”’—a disclaimer which 
was not needed to suggest the reason why 


blun- 


his book, loaded with typograpl ca 


lers, was hurried through the press,*—he 





vilege of 


Mr. Pres- 


lawyer’s pri 


-a labor which 





cott was ll able of performing, from a 
physical infirmity”; and he w 
to prove that Mr 


Prescott’s “ books and 
, 


manuscripts were not reliable authorities.’ 


Now even “the lawyer’s privilege” does 
not extend to sifting evidence which he 
has never heard ; and if Mr. Prescott was 

r c y ¢ ged 1} C,? au 
the (Pr r’s) De ng st s to 
n k © 1 ‘ + I at > of 1 
Spanish 1 row ] t 5 
edgme} Pre see! t e 
t | 1 the gst 1 been 
suffered to remain that state 








F232 
yep? 


“ incapable, from a physical infirmity,” of 
properly scrutinizing his authorities, it was 


Wilson 


should undertake 


the more necessary that Mr with 
his own wonderful eves, 


the task 
he mi 


There is one manuscript which 


ght be supposed to have had a strong 


desire to examine His book professes to 


be a vindication of ‘‘ Las Casas’ denun 





ons of the popular historians” of th« 





Conquest. The work of Las Casas, sup 
yosed to contain these denunciations, is his 
History of the Indies Mr. Wilson ac 


knowledges that he has never seen this 





work ; it has, he says, “ been wholly sup- 
pressed ind he is terribly severe on tl 

censorship and the Inquisition for having 
been guilty of this suppression jut the 
oO 7 } ssion in ti case is, that the 
book has ver been printed. The orig 
inal manuscript may be consulted at Ma- 


most important parts 


of it is in Mr. Prescott’s collection. Mr 





Wilson might have seen that copy, had he 











expressed tl sh. He did not, however 

giv himself this troubl and we think 

he was right. The truth is, that, of al 

Spanish historians of t Conquest of 
Las Casas is t] I who has indulged 

most largely in hyperbok Writing, with 

little personal knowled in support of a 

the wl i requ L him to magnify the 

ruin accomplished by the ¢ tad 

} has exag ited t population of t 

Mex pit I bet 1 size 

its towns, and evid s of its civ 

tion. It was this ver veccount t 





lL view to its t ean to tl 
t to print it. We have little doubt 
propriety that decisior und 
ilson. W t } iulso did well in 
to ( s and suppressi! Las 
* Mr. V ! 2 ‘ 
i G ‘ + 
tor 1 


1 I é ) 
remark « rt ! 
x } } al ¢ 
1 Ml ' . 
+ { nM P + o 
} ly + t j ¢ 
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Our reason for believing that Mr 





son has never read the works, relating to 
his subject, which have been published 
only in the original Spanish or in transla- 
tions into other foreign languaves, is a 
very simple one. He produces no evi- 
dence that he has ever read them Some 
of them he does not even n ) From 
none of them does he g na sing tact 
that was not ready to hand in the 
pages of Prescott. Except in tw e three 
instances, where he fil 8 re! from 
the citations made by tl tter historian 
he brings forward no statement « iined 
inv of these books @ rt 
his own positions or to 1 Why 
did he take from Pres t whom on 
this occasion he confesses his btedness 
—the facts in relation to t ' fe of 
Cortes, (we would he had | W the 
language as well as the , f he had 
himself the means of cor t the works 
from wv Prescott’s ; nt was deriv- 
ed ] i s the 
irg ‘ res ti t 
g jues 
For our purpos tes tl 
standard histories of tl ht 
Ss we I blank pa W ev 
him; but had his purpos not “to 
enounc general terms tbl 
precedents so constantly « t | ir an- 
nalists, but to show their fects and their 
er s letail,”’ he v l ve 
used tl is he has d W 
‘ I I rt ore it ir \ \ ~ ud 
ing, and which has ex vith s ter 
ble effect His « § 1 
ird histories ”’ is, t t ‘ 
Spaniards lesiast ¢ 
ra Ss hat they w t 
the Inauisitior 
Lil ! tions wo 1 vhok 
field of Spanish hist I s of 
Ferdinand and Isab« ( 5 Fift 
ye the S | g thas . 
be as fabulous as tl Mex 
+ \ 
Mr. G \T 
WW It 
P ¢ ‘ 7 
i tI hausted th 
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Accordingly, Mr. Wilson thorities ” will 
s to study the history of view of the we 
to have recourse to Span- used,—or, to s 
es to writers of her used,—and an 
a very natural prefer for selecting th 
speak the English tongue. _ ber He can 
iable work known among the importance 
Encyclopedia Britan the celebrated 
illy cited by Mr. Wilson events of the 


liar way, as “ Bri pressions made 
much upon a treas coverers by the 
very, L pol 1 us could have 
nth ce Ww t with the d 
one Grimshaw, and adventurer 
l ritabl story prises and dur 
r st « l H tions. Mr. W 
mshaw yr him . t 
H volume c g 
—just n " W 
I s ( m t oug 
1 som ” 
Wils s ¢ , ¢ 
y t i ti 
a n loubt tl 
2 I to Mr. ( I 
/ hon { , | 
S S ’ ries ] 
» tes , tt 
» Is ] ir t 
t} S Serr DD 
t ¢ " " P ’ 
S “ < ! ‘ 
Ww 
= ng \ 
B DD ‘ 
' { 
r ¢ i 
r v n 
g ‘ S t Mr. W 
| « | existed 
t “ W s t ne 1s, a 
I l I n WwW I N 
been W i read 
yr t t ( ICs 
S S SiO t ers l knov 
t G shaw got his s s 
1B wv f " Wils s susp 
pl lar 
u Mr. Wilson’s con with 
i 1 u has f te 








be strengthened by a re- 
rks which | uwctually has 
peak more correctly mis 


examination of his reasons 
ew Phey are tw nh num 
hardly be said to overrat 

or on 1 these w ks,— 
Letters of Cortés. For the 
Conquest, and the first im- 


upon the minds 


aspect of tl yuntr .) 
» evidence of ¢ l 
hes writte1 vr t 
1 th field ¢ } ¢ 
rthe ¢ rec y 
son does not. however. « 
Lote " 
letters. His strong } 
v ything “Spanis vould 
) » SO I s | 
the mx n insia 
iSO! " 3 3 
s vers ~ i 3 
’ VW 
g \\ no 
etter f Mr \\ ns 
" 4. we hat 1 it 
le hnr ‘ ‘ 
t} ] y ( } 
i ) s 
t of ¢ 
S sta 


t so mu } ner 
, t} { 
i | bik ‘ 
is saved f i 
toniy tha 





tn 4 } 
is a sold , 
1} rs 
} ] 
5; 2 s 
W s VW sw 
s apnea ea 
| chror 5 S 
raing ft i L 
1 Sori Ned | i? i 
I ( im s 


s wast ! sim 

arent t f ss \ n 

all re $ I | Diaz 
ne 6 listincuis Te 


a> 


24 9 


Oo et ag eyo ape 
~~ + 


ee ee eed 
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acteristics of the narrative. “A striking 
feature,” he tells us, “in Spanish litera- 
ture, is the plausibility with which it has 
carried a fictitious narrative through its 
most minute details, completely capti- 
vating the uninitiated. If its supporters 
were not permitted to write truth, they 
succeeded in getting up a most excellent 


imitation In Bernal Diaz the alleged 


individual affairs of private soldiers ar 
so artfully interwoven with the general 
history as to give the effect of truth to the 
whole. There being no fear of contradic- 


tion, this practice of inventing familiar 





details could be indulged in to any extent, 


f sucha 


while the beauty and simplicity « 


style fixes at once the doubting.” 
‘Ah! si Moliére avait connu l'autre! ”’— 
h that Fielding had known Mr. Wilson ! 


Partridge, a mere unsophisticated booby 


haracteristic of 


thought simplicity the 





Nature, and therefore out of place in Art. 
Mr. Wilson, a transcendental Partridge, 
thinks simplicity the characteristic of Art, 
and therefore out of place in Nature. H« 


is more than ordinarily severe on Mr 





escott for not having detected in Bernal 
Diaz these “striking marks of th« ite 
instead of the common soldier.” “* We 
fer,” he says, decidedly from Mr 
l’rescott The difference seems to be, 
it Prescott regarded t ] ot 
t thtulness nt narra t 
Diaz as eviden f its 
1 ss wi Mr W son regal 
me appearance as the most complete 
eviecnce of its untruthfulness. 


But we have been anxious to discover 


me more definite and substantial grounds 


for Mr. Wilson’s hypothesis. In a couple 





of closely-printed pages, devot 1 to the 





ibject, he asks himself, again and again, 
the questions,—‘‘ Who, then, was Bernal 
Diaz ?”’—* Who, then, wrote the history 
Bernal Diaz Failing to extract a 
reply from the singular individual to whom 


ries are addressed, he winds up 





1 , 


with the solemn and emphatic declaration, 
On the evidence hereafter to b present 


1, we have with much deliberation 


cluded to denounce Bernal Diaz as a th 


For the evidence here promised we have 
searched with a patience of investigation 


which, if applied to the problem of perpet- 


ual motion or squaring the circle, could 





not, we humbly think, have been whol 





rary Notice 8. [ May, 


unproductive ; and these are the results 
“The author of ‘Bernal Diaz’ says the 
march to Jalapa was accomplished in one 
day ;—a proof that he never saw the coun 
try . » Cortez makes the ascent the 
work of three days, and says he did not 
reach Sienchimalen until the fourth day.’ 
The main discrepancy here is Mr. Wilson’s 
own handiwork, as he has confounded the 

Sienchimalen” of Cortés with Jalapa, in 
stead of identifying it with the “ Socochi 
ma’ of Bernal Diaz. But so far as there 
is any real discrepancy, it may be suffi 
cient to remark, in explanation of it, that 
Bernal Diaz professes to have written 


many years after the events which he 


narrates, and at a distance from the scene, 
while the letters of Cortés were written 


in the country, and while the events wer« 











taking pla On another occasion, Bernal 
Diaz represents the Tlascalans a n 
ng that they could “ get no tton for 
their clothing.” “If this writer,” says 
Mr. Wilson, “ had really been acquainted 
with the tribes of the table-land, he must 
have known that the fibres of the maguey 
were, among them, substitutes for that ar 
ticl and are even now used at the city 
or sleX »} in the manutacture of some fing 
fabrics.”” We do not see how Bernal Diaz 
could be expected to know that the fibres 
of t } y are used in Mexican 
m llactures ; I ther can we comprehend 
how his stat llascalans had 
cot th Mr. W ’s 
ASSé that they used t is a 
subst We can imagine howevs 
that 1 soldier, writing for the “ unin 
tiated,” might prefer to speak of cotton, for 
which he had a Spanish word, rather than 
enter into explanations in regard to an In 
dian substitute for cotton, resembling it in 
ippearance while it is not easy to be 
lieve, on Mr. Wilson’s bare assertion, that 
an article in common use throughout the 


Valley of Mexico was wholly unknown 


to the inhabitants of the table-land 
These l, so is we can discover 





= proofs on which Mr 
Wilson convicts Bernal Diaz of being a 





» it,”” merely “ counterfeited to 


be aman.” As a natural sequitur to this 
delicious train of reasoning, he proceeds to 
take this nonentity, this ‘‘myth,” as his 
guid throughout the narrative of the 


Conquest. ‘ We may safely follow Diaz,” 
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he remarks, “i 
and the “ part 
ing, in Mr 


equally 





sistent in 


culars ”’ 


‘unimportant,’ 
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unimportant particulars ”’ 


of the Conquest be- 


Wilson’s narration of them, all 


he is so far con- 


following Diaz throughout. Sure- 


ly the Grecian fables will never grow old ; 


here again we 
groping in | 
we must le 
why he | 
Uomara as 
} 


he entertains a 
aversion, tor til 
whom he calls 
ciating him, app 
f ideas, v l 


buried with S 


irsuit of cunning Odre. 
illowed 


is not 


xlom beneath the 


have blind Polyphemus 
But 
to ask Mr. Wilson 
rather preft rred to take 
It is that 
strong loathing, a rooted 


guide. true 
s harmless old chronicler, 
always “‘ Gomora,”’—asso- 
arently, by some confusion 
e ancient city of bad fame, 


waters of 


But, at least, he does not 
ira had an actual existence, 
+ —_— : 
ible somebody ,—a real- 
myth,”—that he was the 
s, that he had access to 

e great commander, that 


ity, and L 
chapla ( 

t papers 

t pay 

he wW { l st 





y of the 


Conquest, and 





that this his s still extant. Mr. Wil- 
son hims sserts that the dispatches of 
Cortes work of Gomora are the 
only ¢ uments touching the Con 
juest \ its people, its civilization, 
s diffi 1 its dangers.”’ After this 
leclar s somewhat remarkable, 
that $ ive of the Con- 
juest, W ally quoting from Diaz, 
he ma i single reference to Goma- 
ra; and 1 censures Mr. Prescott for 

ving | i different cours« How 
shall w lis fact Alas for Go- 
I ra! s native Castilan, no 
Locl 1 som had done him into 
Englis ind so nissed his chance of 
having | s I ts cited, and, poss 
bly ev we should not like 
to haza ssertion on this point,— 
of having ime correctly spelt, by th 
1uthor New History of the Con 
quest of Jiex 

It re $ y that we should notice, 
as s sible, the use which Mr. 
Wilson s ide of his two authorities, 
the translations of Bernal Diaz and Cortés, 
which, r g all assistance from other 
quarters, he takes for the basis of his nar- 


That 


1 plan whicl 


rative. 


out a parallel 
else is strik it 
scribed ; 

VOL. 


we < 
Ill, 


irrative is constructed on 


we venture to say, is with- 
n literature. Like whatever 


in on 


y original, 


it cannot be de- 


y hope to convey a 
40 
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faint idea of it by some random illustra- 
tions. 
he 
Wilson offers a flat contradiction. 
these 


To nearly every statement which 
the works him Mr. 
When 
to numbers, his 


notices in before 


statements relat 
method of treating them is a 
He has picked out of B« 


systematic 
one. rnal Diaz, 
who wrote in an avowed spirit of hostility 


to Gomara, a pettish remark, that the ex- 
aggerations of the latter are so great, that, 
when he says eighty thousand 


we may 


read one thousand This piece of rhetoric 
Mr. Wilson receives literally, and makes 
of 


it a rule measurement, applying it with 


more or less exactness,—not, however, to 
the of 
work he is acquainted only at second hand, 
Bernal Diaz 


Thus, in every computation of 


statements Gomara, with whose 
but to those of Cortés and of 
himself! 
the number of the en 


their contest 


or of the 
Spaniards 


Mr 


s forces, 


my’ 
in allies who joined the in 


with the Aztecs, Wilson 


“takes the liberty,” to use his own phrase, 
of “dropping” one or more ciphers from 
the amount. This mode of adapting the 
narrative to his own conceptions he calls 
* reducing it to reality When Cortés— 


not Gomara, be it remembered—computes 


the number of his allies at eighty t 


Mr. Wilson says, “ Let 


shty as the actual num- 


housand, 


us drop the 


thou- 
| ] 


Sands, ANd assume C1 


ber. We must do so oft 


When Cortés 
writes “ thirty-five thousand,’’ Mr. Wilson 
prefers to say “three hundred or so.” 


When Diaz writes 


‘twelve thousand,” 
Mr. Wilson suggests that we should read 
‘five hundred.” Cortés says that he 
caused a canal to be dug twelve /eet deep. 
Mr. Wilson, speaking as if he had been 
an eye-witness, says the canal was only 


twelve inches deep he 


In another place 





writes, “ Accordingly a force of thirteen 
horse, two hundred foot, and three hun- 
dred—not thirty thousand—Indian allies 


were sent to relieve that village merely 
that 


the 


leaving his readers to the inference 


the number placed between dashes is 
In a singk 


instance, 


one given by Cortés 


he admits the estimate of Bernal Diaz, 
who puts the loss sustained by the Indians 
in a battle at eight hundred; while Las 
Casas, whose corrections of other writers 


Mr. Wilson professes to “ vindicate 
the the this 
amounted to thirty thousand. 
the 


,” says 


loss of Indians on occasion 


Las Casas 
number of who 


also reckons natives 


fell victims to Spanish cruelty in America 





oe 


ee oy 
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at forty millions. This wild estimate has 
been often quoted. Mr. Wilson, instead 


of “ vindicating” it, as he was bound to 
do, triumphantly refutes it. “ There nev- 
er probably existed,” he most justly re- 
marks, “more than forty millions of sav- 
races at one time on our globe.” 

It is not merely the arithmetic of his 
authorities that Mr. Wilson undertakes to 
rectify. When they describe a pitched 
battle, he asserts that it was a mere skir- 
mish. When they speak of a large town, 
he tells us it was a rude hamlet. When 
hey portray the magnificence of the city 
of Mexico, he says that they are “ paint- 
ing wild figments,”’—whatever that may 
mean,—and that Montezuma’s capital was 
a mere collection of huts. Cortés tells us, 
that, in his retreat, he lost a great portion 
of his treasure. Mr. Wilson writes, “ The 
Conquistador was too good a soldier to haz- 
ard his gold; it was therefore in the ad- 
vance, and came safely off Cortés states, 
that, in a certain battle, he retired from 
the front in order to make a new di: po- 
sition of his rear. Mr. Wilson replies, that 
Cortés did not o to the re ar, because, 
though his presence was greatly needed 
there, the press must have been too great 
to allow of his reaching it. The presents 
which Cortés, while at Vera Cruz, received 
from Montezuma, he transmitted to the 


Emperor Charles the Fifth, sending, at 


among which was i large wheel of gold 
with figures of strange animals on it, and 
worked with tufts of leaves,—weighing 
three thousand ! ] I red ounces 


the reception of these presents, of the sen- 
sation which they produced, and of the 


ideas which they suggested in regard to 





the wealth and civilization of the New 
World ; and we have minute descriptions 


f the diff 


Z 


including the 


wheel of gold, from persons who saw 


them at Seville and at Valladolid. Mr. 


Wilson, without making the least allusion 


is testimony, which we cannot help 


‘ t} 
Mw) Ul 


regarding as of the strongest possible kind, 
intimates that the presents were of very 
little value,—represents the workmanship, 


which excited the admiration of the best 


European artificers, as a mere specimen of 


“eavage ingenuity,’’—and as for the wheel 


of gold, tells us that it “ never existed but 
in the fertile fancy of Cortez.” 

In general, Mr. Wilson contents himself 
with the barest, though broadest, denial of 
the statements of his authorities, or wit! 
silently substituting his own version of 
the facts in place of theirs. But he some- 
times condescends to argue the point. His 
logic is ingenious, but singularly monot 
onous. His arguments are all drawn from 
one source, namely, his own personal ex 
perience The Tlasealan wall, described 
by Cortés and Diaz, can never have been 
in existence, for Mr. Wilson has beer 


the very spot and found no remains of a 


wall. Other travellers. it may be remark 
ed, have been more fortuna Cortés 
states, that, in a march I t ! ! 
tains, son of his Indian a s neris " 
of thirs This Mr. Wils pr neces 
im possibl because h | 
over tl same route, and l ’ «} 
thirst, as neither did his } t 0 
“sufferings of both.” fror 7 , 
other cause, were great. O the most 
remarkal ucts in t ( 
was his voluntary dest Ves 
sels wl id} ht his 
the Mex ist. in g . 
that his 1 might st a 
1 w tl fortunes of "W 
ever t the danger er 
pris | s eV t « ae M Wil 
hes } t oo ” 
s for « $ Amor t R 
son is pre-er ’ 
lett “ her R ! } 
I las apr miner i 
eminent « How ‘ 
our author s that t s } 
vesseis was the volunta S 
ish general He is « f ! + 
were cast ray 1 stor His 
potent’ reason that ‘ ; 
" w tnesse not ¢ ly } ; } ‘ 
whe uy this Ss s “ P 
the groun r of vessel ! | 
he cals s mitting the t to t 


Howe ve is we have alr j t it 
it seldom that his au or 3 es 
ted to this ordeal wl VN uimit to 
be a trying onc Usually they 1 


ed that their assertions “rest on air,”— 
that they are “foolish” and “baseless,” 
, 


—‘wild figments,” or “intolerable non- 


sense.” Cortés states that some of his 
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had been taken prisoners by the know of 


ered up as sacrifices to any stress on it 


eities Mr. Wilson 


hearts were cut 


ifter telling 


their myths in whict 


out, and 


mbled to the ground,” 


ni 


excep 


an In- 


complains embalm the 


Wilson does 


memory of 


not 





st probable act of 


believe 
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he consistent, would have done so too; for 
how could the Aztecs, when they saw the 
Spaniards desecrating the Phenician tem- 
ples and destroying the Pheenician idols, 
suppose that these people were of the 
“same race,” and had come “to teach 
the same religion”? We care little for 
his inconsistencies ; but the feat which he 
has here performed, by his “ shadings,” 
his “translations into Indian phraseol- 
ogy,” and his medley of “pale faces,” 
“ great waters,” “ 
cated pyramids,’ 


floating houses,” “ trun- 
“hard taskmasters,” 


” 


“winds,” “climates,” “religions,” and 
“laws of population,” we believe to be 
unsurpassed by anything ever perpetrated 
in prose or rhyme, by Grecian bard or 
medieval monk. 

He appears to think himself justified in 
taking these liberties with the Muse of 
History by his anxiety to construct a nar- 
rative that should not overstep the bounds 
of probability. As if all history were not 
a chain of improbabilities, and what is most 
improbable were not often that which is 
most certain! But if, at Mr. Wilson’s 
summons, we reject as improbable a series 
of events supported by far stronger evi- 
dence than can be adduced for the con- 
quests of Alexander, the Crusades, or the 
Norman conquest of England, what is it, 
we may ask, that he calls upon us to be- 
lieve? His skepticism, as so often hap- 
pens, affords the measure of his credulity. 
He contends that Cortés, the greatest Span- 
iard of the sixteenth century, a man little 
acquainted with books, but endowed with 
a gigantic genius and with all the qualities 
requisite for success in warlike enterprises 
and an adventurous career, had his brain 
so filled with the romances of chivalry, and 
so preoccupied with reminiscences of the 
Spanish contests with the Moslems, that 
he saw in the New World nothing but du- 
plicates of those contests,—that his heated 
imagination turned wigwams into palaces, 
Indian villages into cities like Granada, 
swamps into lakes, a tribe of savages in- 
to an empire of civilized men,—that, in 
the midst of embarrassments and dangers 
which, even on Mr. Wilson’s showing, 
must have taxed all his faculties to the 
utmost, he employed himself chiefly in 
coining lies with which to deceive his im- 
perial master and all the inhabitants of 
Christendom, — that, although he had a 


host of powerful enemies among his coun- 


trymen, enemies who were in a position 
to discover the truth, his statements pass- 
ed unchallenged and uncontradicted by 
them,— that the numerous adventurers 
and explorers who followed in his track, 
instead of exposing the falsity of his rela- 
tions and descriptions, found their interest 
in embellishing the narrative,—that a sim- 
ilar drama was performed by other actors 
and on a different stage,—that the Peru- 
vian civilization, so analogous to that of 
the Aztecs and yet so different from it, 
was, like that, the baseless fabric of a vis- 
ion,—that the whole intellect, in short, of 
the sixteenth century was employed in 
fashioning a gorgeous fable, and that to 
this end continents were discovered, na- 
tions exterminated, countries laid waste, 
evidences forged, and witnesses invented. 
And this theory is to be swallowed in one 
solid and indigestible lump, unleavened 
with logic, unmoistened with grammar, 
unsweetened with rhetoric. Let those 
whose appetites are strong, and whose 
olfactory nerves are not too delicate, sit 
down to the repast. 

For our own part, we are quite satisfied 
with the bare contemplation of the fare. 
Our readers, also, we suspect, have long 
ago been satiated. They have dropped off, 
one by one, and left us alone with our kind 
entertainer. What more we have to say 
must therefore be bestowed upon his pri- 
vate ear. We shall speak with the greater 
freedom. We know the exquisite pleasure 
we have given him. We are sure that he 
is not ungrateful. When his book comes to 
a second edition,—with a change of title- 
page corresponding to some change in the 
popular sentiment,—we shall have to sub- 
mit to the same honors which he has inflict- 
ed on Mr. Prescott and “‘ Rousseau de St 
Hilaire” ; he will reprint our article as “a 
flattering notice,””—as the “Atlantic Month- 
ly’s estimate of his researches.” We beg 
to call his attention to our closing remarks, 
which, indeed, may serve asa dige st of the 
whole. When he has “ translated them in- 
to Indian phraseology,” (we regret that we 
cannot save him this trouble,) and “ re- 
duced them to reality,’”’ we shall take our 
leave of him, not without a mournful pre- 
sentiment that the separation is to be eter- 
nal. 

There are many points of difference be- 
tween his work and Mr. Prescott’s “ His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico”; but the 
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chief distinction, we think, may be thus 
stated. If the foundations on which Mr. 
Prescott’s narrative is built should ever 
be overthrown,—a contingency which as 
yet we do not apprehend,—that narrative 
would still rank among the masterpieces 
of our literature. It could no longer be 
received as a truthful relation of what 
had actually happened in the past; but 
it would be received as a most faithful 
and graphic relation of what had been 
asserted, of what was once universally be- 
lieved, to have so happened. If the real- 
ity appears strange, how much stranger 
would appear the fiction! The truth of 
such a story may seem improbable; the 
invention of such a story would be little 
short of miraculous. Prescott’s work, if 
removed from its place among histories, 
must stand in the first rank among works 
of imagination,—must be classed with the 
“Odyssey ” and the “Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments.” 

But this book of Wilson’s must, under 
all conditions, and in any contingency, be 
regarded as worthless. Be the story of 
the Conquest true or false, this contains 
no relation of it, this contains no refutation 
of it. Not content with vilifying his au- 
thorities, with impugning their faith, de- 
nying their existence, and mangling their 
names, he has disfigured their statements, 
corrupted their narrative, and substituted 
gross absurdities for what was at least 
beautiful and coherent, whether it was 
fiction or reality. His book is in every 
sense a fabrication It is no record of 
the truth; it is not a romance or a fable, 
artfully constructed and elegantly told; it 
is—to use that plain language which the 
occasion authorizes and demands—a bare- 
faced, but awkward falsification of history, 
—so awkward, that it has cost us little 
trouble to detect it.—so barefaced, that it 
has been a duty, though, of course, a pain- 
ful one, to « xpose it. 


Mothers and Infants, Nurses and Nursing. 
Translated from the French of A Trea- 
tise, etc., by Dr. AL. Donné, late Head 
of the Clinical Department of the Facul- 
ty of Paris, ete., etc. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1889. 


When the young Count of Paris was 
at the tender age which requires the food 


that only mothers and their substitutes 
can supply, M. Donné, the author of this 
work, was called in consultation at the roy- 
al palace. He had a new way of examin- 
ing milk through the microscope, and de- 
ciding upon its healthy and nutritive qual- 
ities or its defects, as the case might be. 
The whole world was full of the great 
question just then,—for the deep-bosomed 
dame of Normandy or Picardy who should 
be selected was to be the nurse not of a 
child only, but of a dynasty. So thought 
short-sighted mortals, at least, in those 
days,—little dreaming what cradle would 
be under the square dome of the Tuile- 
ries before twenty years were past! 

M. Donné, as we said, was the man se- 
lected from all men for the task of choos 
ing a nurse for the most important baby 
of his time. This is a voucher for his po- 
sition at that period in the great medical 
world of Paris. He is known, also, to 
the scientific world by a number of trea- 
tises, with some of which we have long 
been familiar, as, for instance, the ‘‘ Cours 
de Microscopie,” with the remarkable At- 
las copied from daguerreotypes taken by 
the aid of the camera. The present work 
is of a somewhat more popular character 
than his previous productions 

Little “‘ Nursing” America is the father 
of Young America that is to be. And 
there is no denying that our new vital con- 
ditions on this side of the planet suggest 
some very grave questions,—such as these : 
—Whether there be not a gradual deteri- 
oration of the primitive European stock 
under these influences; and, Whether it 
is not possible that the imported human 
breed may run out here, so that, some 
time or other, the resuscitated tribes of 
Algonquins and Hurons may show a long 
shank of the extinct Yankee, as they show 
the Dodo’s foot at the British Museum. 

It is this contingency against which 
many intelligent and worthy persons are 
now trying to provide. The indefatigable 
Dr. Bowditch has made a map of this 
State of Massachusetts, showing the dis- 
tribution of consumption in its different 
localities. That is the first thing,—where 
to live. We have been told an alleged 
fact with reference to a certain large New 
England town, which, if it were true, 
would raise the value of real estate in 
that place a million of dollars, perhaps, in 
twenty-four hours. We do not tell it, 
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though mentioned to us by a celebrated 
practitioner and professor, simply because 
we are afraid it is too good to be true. 
At any rate, attention is beginning to be 
thoroughly awake as to the point of where 
we shall live. Now, then, Aow shall we 
live ? 

It is just as well to begin early. In- 
fancy is too late. If men were dealt with 
like other live stock, a contractor might 
undertake to deliver at Long Wharf a 
cargo of three-year old human colts and 
fillies of almost any required standard of 
development and health, in five years from 
date. If only a cheap article were re- 
quired, such and such parents would be 
selected ; if the young animals were to be 
of prime quality, he must know it long 
enough beforehand, and be particular in 
his choice. This is plain speaking, but 
true,—as everybody knows, who studies 
the laws of life. Lx nihilo nihil fit. Given 
a half-starved dyspeptic and a bloodless 


negative blonde as parents, Hercules or 


Apollo is an impossibility in their progeny. 
Yet people look with infinite expectations 


of health, stren 





, beauty, intellect, as 
the pro luct of O x —1 The late Colonel 
Jaques, of the “Ten Hills Farm,” knew 
ever so much better ;—what a pity so 


] 


much sound physiology shoul ave been 











confined to “ ¢ and “‘ Dolly Cream 
pot, * and the likes of them! 

Granted a sound, fair baby,—viable, as 
the French say,—liveable, or life-capable, 
and life-worthy. What shall we do with 
it f 


A baby answers to the livel 


ly definition 
of an animal as “‘a stomach provided with 
organs.” It lives to feed. It does not 
know much, but in its speciality it is un- 
ivalled. The way in which it helps itself 
from the sources of life is a masterpiece 
of hydraulic skill Once let it lose the 
Heaven-imparted art of haustion, and all 
the arts and academies of the world can 


never teach it again 





To manage t little feeding organism, 
with its wondrous instinct and capacity of 
imbibition, is the first great question after 
that of race is settled. Shall the mother’s 
blood continue to flow through its fast- 
throbbing heart, and all the subtile affini- 
ties that bind the two lives be continu- 
ed until reason and affection take up the 
chain where the link of bodily dependence 
is broken? Or shall it cleave no more to 


her bosom, but transfer its endearing de- 
pendence to a stranger, or learn to calla 
bottle its mother ? 

These are some of the questions learn- 
edly, and yet familiarly, discussed in M. 
Donné’s book. He has laid down many 


excellent rules for the physical and moral 


management of the infant, which the young 
mother can readily learn and put in prac- 
tice. For the physician, his work contains 
many interesting facts with reference to 
the quality and the microscopic appear- 
ances of milk, as obtained from various 
sources and under different circumstances. 

On one or two points our American ex- 
perience would somewhat modify the rules 
commonly accepted in Paris. The nurse 
from the French provinces is evidently a 
different being from our Milesian 


mothers. So, too, the rules given 





own venerable and sagacious observer, 
Dr. James Jackson, as to the period of 
separating the infant from its mother or 

' 2 


nurse, should be borne in mind, as laid 


down in his admirable Letters to a 





Young Physician 
But there is a great deal of information 


applicable to children and their mothers 


in all civilized regions; and as we wish to 
, 


Start fair with the next 


generation. We are 


very glad to have so intelligent a guide for 


the management of our infant citizens. 


Street 7 I By the Rev. Henry M 
Dexter, Pastor of Pine-Street Church 
Boston. With Illustrations by Billings. 


Boston: ( rosby, Nichols, & Co 13859 


Ir a profusion of introductory mottoes 
were any indication of the excellence of a 
book, this volume would be indeed a che 
d’ eur On the page usually devoted to 


the Dedication, we have no less than six 





more or less appr priate quotatl ms a 


Greek one from Julian, a Latin one from 





Quintilian, a dramatic one from Shak- 





¢, a metrical one from Young, a pon- 
derous philosophical one from Dr. John- 
son, anda commonplace one from Bryant. 
In consideration of the number and learn- 
edness of these certificates of ¢ haracter, we 
approach the lucubrations of the Reverend 
Mr. Dexter with profound respect. 

In the days when controversial litera- 
ture was fashionable in England, and the 
strife between Protestantism and Catholi- 
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cismM possessed some interest for the pub- 


lic, We remember vw ith considerable amuse- 
ment the manner in which the champions 
On either side conducts 1 the attack. Ihe 
Romish warrior y uld this month issue a 


formidable volume entitled “A Conversa- 


tion between a Roman Catholic English 
Nobleman and an Irish Protestant.” In 
this work i¢ Roman Catholic lord had 


the Irish Protestant 


was accommodatingly weak in all his ar 
guments, and the noble Papist battered 
him fa y But the Epis ypal side 
was on next month with a volume 
entitled “A Dialogue betw en a Protes- 
tant Peer and an Irish Papist.” Here the 
who t Was reversed The nobk 
was still 1 ous, but he had changed 
his rel at ind this time the Roman 


feeble, and the Protestant 


stalwart it is worthy of remark. how- 


ever, that in both ases the nobleman w is 


Che Reverend Mr Dexter thoroug 





compre 3 Ss ingenious method of at 
tack Lx f stance, desire to im 
press u nd of his reader that it 
Sin ft r inal to wear 
kid gloves . t by a happy 
ACE ent I Ss on his way to thy 
office two ns conversing upon that 
importar I innocently eaves- 
lrops I vidual who advocates the 
wearin or cours Irivolous, 
fashion His « mpanion, 
who des s i “es, Is poor, though 
hones y and impregnabk It is 
wond ‘ ily the kid-glove ad 
vocat : [ honest son toil 
verw s i Ww moments. When 
i man ilk Hdly about the ird 
| alm i > More usetul to the 
world than silk fingers of the aristo 
crat, who w t have the courage to re- 
| f iristocrat is (very prop- 
lisco ind the curtain falls 
tpplaus m the gallery. 





eman seems to com- 


bine witl Ss talent for eavesdropping a 
most rémarkable good-fortune in the con- 
trasts afforded by the various int rlocutors 


whose convers Luon he overhears. W hether 
he is ina sh p, OF an omnibus, or on the 


sidewalk, | is certain to encounter a 
foolish person and a sensible person (ac- 


cording to Mr. Dexter’s idea of sense) 
discussing som¢ important social topic,— 


discussions intelligible to 


tributions to the } 
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such as, Whether dancing is criminal, or 


Whether people should wear stove-pipe 


hats. At the end of the discussion, the 
reverend listener appears in a paragraph 


as the deus er ma hina of 


the drama, pats 
the victorious sensible boy on the head, 
and treats the fvolish boy with silent con- 


tempt. It does not take much to win 


Mr. Dexter’s approval He goes into 
rhapsodies over a rich man who nsists on 
carrying home his own bundk while an 
other purchaser, who jis Villain enough to 


desire his parcel to be sent to his house, 
meets with all the scorn that he m« rits. Our 


ife He 


, Struck with the 


author takes cheerful views of | 


£0es into State Street, and 


great crowds of px ople, asks the solemn 
question, “ Whither are they going ?’””— 
lo the open grave!” is his jo ind reply 


He, in fact, sees not} ing but a job for the 
undertaker in all the hy alth 


which he is surround F 


and life by 
and a file of 
schoolboys out for a walk would doubtl 
to him be nothing mor than the beg 
ning of a procession to Mount Auburn. 
Phi shop-keepers should bewar of Mr 
Dexter. He is the avow: 


ly OT nice 
coats kid gloves, silk lresses, fir houses 
and his proof-reader knows what other et 
ceteras which ignorant people have been 


in the habit of looking ¢ 


mas Commodities 


useful in helping trade, an i consequently 


forwarding civilizat on 

We really thought ¢] it this shallow 
philosophy had ¢ mpletely died out, and 
that every educated person | id been 
brought to comprehend tl 


ty and Luxury Mr. Dexter’s Street 
Thoughts ” is a silly proof that there are 
men yet living whose the ry social eth- 


S may apparently be sumn 
Live m anly, be afraid of Go 
at keyholes 


The Mathematical Monthly Edited by J. D. 
Runkir, A.M. A. A S. Nos. L-VI] 
October, 1858 to April, L859 ( 


bridge : John Bartlett. 4to. 





Tue title of Mr. Runkle’s Monthly is 
much drier than its table of contents He 


has aimed at interest ng all classes of math- 


ematicians, has introduced problems and 


scholars in our 
High Schools, and has also published con- 
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ughest departments of the 
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science. Educational questions have great 
prominence on the pages of his journal ; he 
gives frequent notes upon the best modes 
of teaching the elementary branches, and 
proposes to publish in a serial form trea- 
tises adapted to use in the school-room. 
Every number of the “‘ Monthly ” contains 
five prize problems for students. Nor are 
its pages confined to topics strictly mathe- 
matical. ‘The number for February intro- 
duces a problem by a quotation from Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha ”’ ; another gives a list 
of fifty-five of the Asteroid group, with 
their orbits, and the circumstances of their 
discovery. Tbe March number explains an 
ingenious hciocryptic cipher, written with 
the English alphabet, with no more letters 
than would be required for ordinary writ- 
ing, yet so curiously complicated, that, 
while with the key easy to understand, it 
is without the key absolutely undecipher- 
ible, even to the inventor of the plan ; and 
che key is capable of so many variations, 
that every pair of correspondents in Chris- 
tendom may have their own cipher prac- 
tically different from all others. In the 
November and December numbers, a pop- 
ular account of Donati’s Comet was given 
by Geo. P. Bond, then assistant, now chief 
director of the Observatory at Cambridge. 
This paper has been issued separately, 
very finely illustrated by twenty-one cuts, 
and by two beautiful engravings. No pa- 
pers, rea lily accessible to the pul lic, con- 
tain, in a form so entirely devoid of tech- 
nicalities, and so clearly illustrated to the 
eye, so much information relative to the 
nature of comets in general, and in partic- 
ular to the phenomena of this most beauti- 
ful comet of the present century. 

The purely mathematical articles are all 
original, many are of great value, and some 
are, to those who understand their secret 
meaning, peculiarly interesting. A note 
of Peirce’s, for example, in the number 
for February, proposes two new symbols, 
one for the mystic ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter, a second for the base 
of Napier’s logarithms,—and then, by join- 
ing them in an equation with the imagin- 
ary symbol, expresses in a single sentence 
the mutual relation of the three great tal- 
ismans in the magic of modern science. 
Another article, in the April number, by 
Chauncey Wright, contains a new view 
of the law of Phyllotaxis, approaching it 
from an a-priori stand-point, and showing 


that the natural arrangement of leaves 
about the stems of plants is precisely that 
which will keep the leaves most perfectly 
distributed for the reception of light and 
air. 

We are glad to learn that a constantly 
increasing subscription-list, both at home 
and abroad, shows, not only that Mr. Run- 
kle judged wisely in thinking such a jour- 
nal needed, but also that the editorial office 
has fallen upon the right man. 


Memoir and Letters of the late Thomas Sed- 
don, Artist. By his Brorner. London 
1858. 


Associations are fast gathering round 
the English Pre-Raphaelites. Those that 
come with honors and with death already 
belong to them. A permanent influence 
is assured to the new school by a continu- 
ance of vigor, and by the space which it 
already occupies in the history of Art 
This little volume is of interest as being 
the first of its biographies. Mr. Seddon 
attained no wide reputation during his life, 
but he left a few pictures of enduring 
value; and his early death was felt, by 
those who best knew his powers and pur- 
poses, to be a great loss to Art 

He was the son of a cabinet-manufac- 
turer, and was born in London in 1821 
After receiving a good school-education, 
at the age of sixteen he entered his father’s 
work-rooms. He had already shown a de- 
cided love of drawing. He had a quick 
perception of beauty, and excellent power 
of observation. His disposition was seri- 
ous, and his conscience sensitive; but he 
had a pleasant vein of humor, and a gen- 
erous nature. After some years of irk- 
some work, he was sent to Paris to perfect 
himself in the arts of ornamentation, and 
his residence there seems to have con- 
firmed his taste for painting, to the prac- 
tice of which he desired to devote his life. 
But for the next ten years he was engaged 
in business, giving, however, his evenings 
and his few vacations to the study and 
practice of Art, and becoming more and 
more eager to leave an employment which 
was wholly uncongenial to him. At length, 
in his thirtieth year, he was able to begin 
his career as a professional artist. His ex- 
periences at first differed but little from 
those of the common run of young paint- 
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ers; but his fidelity in work, his conscien- 
the details of Nature, 
and his sincerity of purpose, gave real 


tious rendering of 


worth even to his earlier pictures, and 
brought him into relations of cordial friend- 
ship with Holman Hunt, Madox Brown, and 
others of the heads of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
After making a lor 
with Hunt, fi 
Egypt and Pa 
remarkable } 


g visit, in company 


r the purposes of study, to 


} 
tin 
lestine 


and painting a few 
returned home, 


some 


ctures, he 


and was married months after- 


ward he set out again for the East, but had 


] 





hardly reached Cairo before he was seized 


with fatal illness. He died on the 23d of 
November, 185¢ 


—just as he was grasping 
the fruit of years of labor and waiting 


volume of memoirs 











is made up of Seddon’s letters from the 
East Phey xhil his character in a 
most ible light, while, apart from 
any personal interest, they have a charm, 
as natural, vivid delineations of Eastern 
scenery and m s of lift He saw with 
a painter's eye, and | lescribed what he 
saw clearly l r showing in his 
letters the same traits which he displayed 
in his pictures. Writing from his camp- 
ing-ground on edge of the Desert, he 
says,—* J Pyramids and Sp 
ordinary dayl t, are merely ug 
do not look ha s as they 
look from tl r size ; but in particular 
effects of tand s le, with a fine sun 
set behind f example, or when the 
sky lights juarter or half an 
hour a wards M 1 lor beams of 
rose-col | S t up like a glory 
from b tl l one into a sky of 
the most \ \ t they then look 
imposin w t uge black sses 
against the fl i t unt licht behind.” 
Here is t first sight of Jerusalem :- 
At lengt I t five « ck, after ex 
pecting, for t ist half-hour, that every 
hill-side we climbed would be th last, we 


came suddenly n full view of Jerusak m 





—Few, I think, however careless. havi 
looked for the first t m this scene, with- 
out son f ngs ¢ solemn awe We 
read the accounts ull that ] ~d within 
wr around these walls with something of 
the vagueness that alw s vells the history 
ft times that have by two thousand 
years ago; but however soon the feeling 
may wea f or be cast away, it is impos- 
sible, with the very spot befor: you where 
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your Saviour lived and died, not to feel 
vividly impressed with the actual reality 
of what we have read of 


, and its intimate 


connection with ourselves.— But soon I 
was struck with the very erroneous idea I 
had had of Jerusalem. From the 
does not look at all like a city built ona 


hill ; for, rather below you, at the farther 


west it 


end of a barren plain, you see nothing but 


the embattled walls of a feudal town, with 
one or two large buildings and a minaret 
alone visible above them To the right 


the ground dips into the Valley of Hin 
nom,—but to the left it is level with the 
city-walls, and its surface is covered with 
bare ribs of rock running along it; 
it is from this side that the Re 
s attacked 


north, lay the Mount 


Crusade 


er to the 


long, straight lines of 





and the 


Mountains beyond the Dead Sea, stretch- 


ing from horizon to horizon, half-shadowy 
and veiled in mist, through which they 
shone rosy in the evening’s sunlight 

We l iv no space t turther escrip 
tions excellent as they are But we make 
one or two extracts relating more imme- 











are really doing in various degrees, but 
lly Hunt, who takes higher ground 
morality, and t manfully 
s power and duty as an expo 

higher duties of relig 
I hope I may be able to return to this 
place for, to assist in directing attention 
to Jerusalem, and thus to render the Bible 


more easily understood, seems to me to be 


a humble way in which, perhaps, I may 


aid in doing some good 


Here is a portion of a letter written in 


England :—“ The railway from Farnbor- 
ough went through a most beautiful coun 
try,—by Guildford, Dorking, and Box! 


While 


sketching, a respectably-dressed man came 


I was at Farnborough, on the brid 


up and touched his hat. After standing a 
minute or two, he said, ‘ So you are doing 

—‘ What!’ said 
Well, Sir, I can- 


not venture to call myself an artist, but I 


something in my line, Sir 


I, ‘are you an artist ?’— 
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gets my living by making drawings. I 
makes ‘em in pencil.’—I asked him if he 
took portraits.—‘ I does every line, por- 
traits and all; but I don’t get many por- 


traits since the 





yuerreoty pe came in. No, 
Sir, my drawings are principally in the 
sporting lin 1 does portraits of gentle- 
men going over a fence or a five-barred 
gate. I does ‘em all in pencil, and puts a 
little color on their taces, but all the rest 
in pencil —d'ye se¢ — Yes; but do you 
make a good living Well, not much 


of that; 1 used to earn a good deal more 


money when I did portraits at sixpence 
each than I do now.’—I said, ‘1 suppose 
you begin to see that you can do better, 
and it takes vou longer.’— That’s just it; 
you've hit it, Sir. IL used to knock them 


off in a quarter or half an hour, and now 


seven or eight lays to do a 
: So | told the poor man 
| willingly give him advic 





iid ruin him com- 


pletely, for that atierwards he would have 





to take two or three months.— Yes, Sir, I 
sees that; but | am too old now to learn a 
new lin But | find trees very hard; I 
cant manage them —~So 1 sat down, and 
drew a b ot a tree he said was 
very mu 1 his style I gave him 
some adv W 1 | thought might help 
him, and the { man went away so 
mit ( ! 


When the news of Mr. Seddon’s death 





reached England vas at once felt by his 
tIriends t tit wa iue ft is Inemory that 
the public should be made better acquaint- 
ed with tf excel ot his works. An 
exhibition them was accordingly made, 

a subscription raised tor the benefit 


of his widow, by purchasing his large pic- 


I ¥ fils large } 


ture « J ilem, to be presented to the 
National Gallery The subscription was 
suc sstul, and Seddon’s fame is secure. 

‘Mr. Seddon’s works,” says Mr. Rus- 
kin, “‘ are the first which represent a truly 
historic landscape Art; that is to say, they 
are the first land pes uniting perfect a 
tistical skill with topographical accuracy ,— 
being directed with stern self-restraint to 
no other purpose than that of giving to 
persons who cannot travel trustworthy 
knowledge of the scenes which ought to 


be most interesting to them. Whatever 
degrees of truth may have been attempted 
or attained by previous artists have been 


more or less subordinate to pictorial or 


dramatic effect. In Mr. Seddon’s works, 
the primal object is to place the spectator, 
as far as Art can do, in the scene represent- 
ed, and to give him the perfect sensation 
of 


artist’s execution.” 


ts reality, wholly unmodified by the 


Mr. RKuskin’s judgment will not be ques- 
tioned by those who have seen Seddon’s 
pictures. But it might also be added, that 
such accuracy as he attained is by no means 


the result of mere laborious and conscien- 





tious copying, but linphes and re« es the 
possession of strong and well-balanced im- 
apgination 


We trust that the extracts we have given 


may lead lovers of Art to read the whole 
of t littie volume from which they are 
taken 

Passages } my Autolioqra By Syp- 


neY, Lapy MorGan. New York: D. 





ppleton & Co 1Sd. 


betore us e melan ys icie ot an 
ged female of quality setting r cap at 
every it y 

W het i woman makes r mind 
to | young, s varia rdoes it 
l ypsy horse-lealers, w have 
a particula ancient h t spose oO 
administer a nostrum to thie nai, Which 
has the effect of keeping him continually 


in motion, and bestowing on him a tempo 


rary vivacity which a colt would har 





exhibit Lady Morgan is 1 essarily 
KY LI gy psy's s when t 
effect of e med e has off, be 
( ics More aged and firn in ever 
What a terrible reaction mus ve been 
the iot of is old lady i ra e capers 





few and tar between, and an irish novel 


was a thing almost unl ird of, a smart, 
seli-ed ited Irish girl, of, w ) ve, rath- 
er humble origin, discovered that she had 

knack at writing, and, having published 
a cleverish novel, called “ The Wild Irish 
Girl,” was taken up by great people, ex- 


ploited, made the fashion, and had Sir 
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three Messrs. Lygon sarily something 





as rar with 


hysician of some look ve ry “hautain.” And while driving 
or a husband She with Lady Charleville, instead of hav ng 
Her work on Franex a charming conversation on the road. her 
ount of its having Ladyship has it / i s 
rench government; mi lady! you prefer that sty le writing 
OK on Italy, it not Chacun a son t! Mais we, nous autre 
p! Herlrish love mieux the plain old Saxon 
her best produc- If Lady Morgan had called $V n 
erable observation, “ Passages from my ( ard-Basket,”’ ther 
layed in them. Her would have been som harnx ween 
is very exact, the title and the contents. The t n 
very slig Hy red and eighty-tw pages 
ns and O’Flaher most part taken up with fi us 8 
MacCarthy I from great people, either viting her La 
works of f n dy p to parties or aj gizing not 
Morgan possessed a having d These a rspersed 
ira t au wit i! iber I pl Di pe y rs 
Ss s to Lady Clarke, er Ladys ss r— 
to piq t in which, being « ss s ex 
s. S pe | l uD i 
s I ws and ni s ] 8 ol 
ys vral scatter er 
sweet , 1 y Viv s r} | ld 
t y Sil na s I 5 l til 
I M vy Paris ! 
\ S ul Ml ne 
‘ may | i 
i | i 5 y 
] mus t y rw ‘ l mbs and whit 
v i $ ) s DU \ 1 el 
( s i! iny pa i degre v i lor 
sy ‘Trotw never t Countess Desmond “ w ved to 
he W t fa indred t nd died 
\ Mor of a fa m a ¢ ry-tre¢ Mr 
hus Thomas Moore sings. Well. I M in 
vas ( ! s on a 1 ct ¢ y y 
s it ropes ] ibs any 1 il l 
] ky t ‘ y t t It 1 ut t more 
surp! t pleas | I 
u s 5 t « is 5 1 l t 
] 3s t treat | witl respect 
/ i e to her age, wl she he if lat ss 
Uy It V ~ \ ! 1 ) ma em forget it 
forcible is this 
s VW l 
s into a B Sweet { J ’ B ( Hor 
g so con i LAND, Author of I} Pa 
m; no,—it is a litcomb’s Letters New York 
uise bestowe 1 Cl s Scribner, 124 Grand Street 
would 1 ‘ pp. 220 L8o¥ 
lings as ft ng 
s S UNEXPECTEDNESS is an ¢ nt ( 
é sa I ment I wit pernaps ) pleasur 
irs. Opie, whom shx and it is the ill-fortune of professional re 
ill dress. but en Viewers, not miy that surprise Is neces- 


them as a 
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June frost, but that loyalty to their extem- 
porized omniscience should forbid them to 
acknowledge, even if they felt, so fallible 
an emotion. 

Unexpectedness is also one of the prime 
components of that singular product called 
Poetry ; and, accordingly, the much-endur- 
ing man whose finger-ends have skimmed 
many volumes and many manners of verse 
may be pardoned the involuntary bull of 
not greatly expecting to stumble upon it 
in any such quarter. Shall we, then, be 
so untrue to our craft,—shall we, in short, 
be so unguardedly natural, as to confess 
that “ Bitter-Sweet” has surprised us? 
It is truly an original poem,—as genuine 
a product of our soil as a golden-rod or an 
aster. It is as purely American, —nay, 
more than that,—as purely New-English,— 
as the poems of Burns are Scotch. We read 
ourselves gradually back to our boyhood 
in it, and were aware of a flavor in it de- 
liciously local and familiar, —a kind of 
sour-sweet, as in a frozen-thaw apple. From 
the title to the last line, it is delightfully 
characteristic. The family-party met for 
Thanksgiving can hit on no better way to 
be jolly than in a discussion of the Origin 
of Evil,—and the Yankee husband (a 
shooting-star in the quiet heaven of vil- 
lage morals) about to run away from his 
wife can be content with no less comet- 
like vehicle than a balloon. The poem is 
Yankee, even to the questionable extent 
of substituting “locality” for “scene” in 
the stage-directions ; and we feel sure that 
none of the characters ever went to bed in 
their lives, but always sidled through the 
more decorous subterfuge of “ retiring.” 

We could easily show that “ Bitter- 
Sweet” was not this and that and t’other, 
but, after all said and done, it would re- 
main an obstinately charming little book. 
It is not free from faults of taste, nor from 
a certain commonplaceness of metre; but 
Mr. Holland always saves himself in some 
expression so simply poetical, some image 
so fresh and natural, the harvest of his own 
heart and eye, that we are ready to forgive 
him all faults, in our thankfulness at find- 
ing the soul of Theocritus transmigrated 
into the body of a Yankee. 

It would seem the simplest thing in the 
world to be able to help yourself to what 
lies all around you ready to your hand; 
but writers of verse commonly find it a 
difficult, if not impossible, thing to do. 


Conscious that a certain remoteness from 
ordinary life is essential in poetry, they 
aim at it by laying their scenes far away 
in time, and taking their images from far 
away in space,—thus contriving to be for- 
eign at once to their century and their 
country. Such self-made exiles and aliens 
are never repatriated by posterity. It is 
only here and there that a man is found, 
like Hawthorne, Judd, and Mr. Holland, 
who discovers or instinctively feels that 
this remoteness is attained, and attainable 


only, t 


y lifting up and transfiguring the 
ordinary and familiar with the mirage of 
the ideal. We mean it as very high 
praise, when we say that “ Bitter-Sweet” 
is one of the few books that have found 
the secret of drawing up and assimilating 
the juices of this New World of ours 


The Mustee; or, Love and Liber; sy 
B. F. Pressury. Boston: Shepard, 
Clark, & Brown. 12mo 
Tue plot of this novel is open to criti- 

cism, and we might take exception to some 

of the opinions expressed in it; but it is 
evidently the work of a thoughtful and 
scholarly mind and benevolent heart,—is 
exceedingly well written, shows a great 
deal of power in the delineation both of 
ideal and humorous character, and in- 
cludes some scenes of the most absorbing 
dramatic interest. The character of Feath- 
erstone is admirably drawn, and Bill Frink 
is a positive addition to the literature of 
American low life. We commend him 
to our Southern friends, as an example 
of one of the most pec uliar products of 
their peculiar institution. The author of 
the novel has lived at the South, and his 
descriptions of slavery display accurate 

observation, candid judgment, and a vivid 

power of pictorial representation. The 

scenes in New Orleans are all good; and 

in few novels of the present day is there a 

finer instance of animated narration than 

the account of Flora’s escape from slavery. 

The incidents are so managed that the 

reader is kept in breathless suspense to 

the end, with sympathies excited almost 
to pain, as one circumstance after another 
seems to threaten the capture of the beau- 
tiful fugitive. Though the book belongs 
to the class of anti-slavery novels, it is not 
confined to the subject of slavery, but in- 
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vigor of thought. 
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Atmost one of the lost arts is that of 
portraiture. Rais litian and his con 
temporaries to the position of one of the 
noblest walks Art d in the genera- 
tions f i to the p m 
Ol minis va l Oush pride, it 
] rema z most of the years 
since v" and least reputa 
bl t s labor lhe lost 
vein was ken into by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, who left a golden glory in 
all t ey ad for s but no one came to 
inherit, and 1 no one has since 
appeared w parison with them 
In all Eure t re s no school of por- 
traiture w th not the so-called por- 
trait-painters y likeness-makers, 
compat W t true portraitist as a 
topogra] iughtsman does with a 

’ rl intellectual ele- 
ments of t t haracter, which suc- 
cessful po sts on, are some of 
its very greatest,—if we admit, as it seems 
to us that w lust, that imagination is 
not strict! t ial, but ration, 
an exalta whol c l'o 





one must not merely 








1 it he is great, but must in 
some sens ‘ » by the side of. and 
sympathize with, his greatness,—must en- 
ter into and identify himself with some 
essential quality of his character, which 
quality will be the theme of his portrait. 


So it inevitably follows that the greatness 


of the artist is the limitation of his art— 
hat he expresses in his work himself as 
much as his subject, but no more of the 
latter than he can comprehend and appre- 
ciat 


The 


the false port: 


distinction between the true and 
1itist is that be tween expre s- 


sion of 


thir ‘ 


something felt and representation 
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of something seen ; and as the subtilest and 
noblest part of the human soul can only be 
felt, as the signs of it in the face can be rec- 
ognized and translated only by sy mpathy, 
s0 no mere painter can ever succeed in 
expressing in its fulness the character of 
any The 


subtilest the 


great man lines in which ho- 


liest 


passion, ught, divinest 


activity have recorded in the face 


their 


existence and presence, are hieroglyphs 


I 
not kin- 
dled with that passion, been rapt in that 
thought, or swept away in sympathy with 
that 


but must certainly miss their meaning. 


unintelligible to one who has 


activity; he may follow the lines, 





A successful portrait implies an equality, 





In some sense, between the artist and his 
original Che greatest of artists fail most 
completely in painting people with whom 
they have no mpathy, and o1 the me 

chanical painter succeeds alike with all 


' 1 
air average of his works being a gen- 





ing of s subjects; the great 
successes of the genuine artist being as 
surely offset (if one success find offset 


in a thousand failures) by 


1e failure. 


“ 


As regards portraiture in gener: 
without injury to Art or his- 








tory, en painters who make the 
pri ires of them; it doesn’t mat- 
ter to the future, if Mr. Jenkins, or even 


Mr 
promising Mr. 


Twaddle, has employed the 
Mahlstock to 


hundred 


perpetuate 
him with a transitory and bor- 
yraces —it the 


Mr 


rowed talented young (it- 


Simeah, has been found by 





his limner to resemble Lord Byron amaz- 
ingly, and has in « msequence consented 
to sit for a half-length, to be done a /a 
Cors etc., et but for our men of 
thought, for those whose works will stand 
to all time as the signals pointing out the 
road a nation followed, whose presence 


and acts shall be our intellectual history 


—it is ol 


some 
should be given to us in such visible form, 
thousand 


years hence, if Emerson were really 


that men shall not conjecture, a 


aman, 


or a name under which some metaphysical 


club chose to publish their philosophics. 
In psychological history, portraits are as 


as dates; and one of the most 


is & great portrait- 


necessary 
valuable gifts to an age 
painter,—a Titian, a Gainsborough, a Ri y- 
a Ps ; 


the Titianesque character than any one 


nolds. or ge,—which last has more of 
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who has painted since the great Venetians 
lived, and few, indeed, are the generations 
so endowed 

Beside 
tion of character, which makes the ideal 


this full insight and representa- 


portraiture, we have the less complete, 


appre- 


hension which results from a point of 


but only in degree less valuable, 


sympathy, a likeness of liking in one or 


more fields of thought, a common sensi- 


tiveness, a common interest; and the rarer 
artist and subject, of 


sympathy between 


that intimacy and complete understanding 





of personal character, whic even where 


no great talent ex artist, gives 


his but which, 


is that of great 


work, 
the intimacy minds, 


works on which no dilettanteism, 


por- 


mind the 


nakes a criticism,—as in that 


Dante by 


even, I 


trait of 











Whittier 


contact hx 


it i 
tween 


the poet- 


artist and 


tl nsitiveness shown in the 


mouth in the drawing, in 


the del V reanization which has 
wasted the cheek and left the eve burning 
with undimmed brilliancy in the sunken 


fervent, earnest face, defying 
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age to affect its expressiveness, as the 
heart it manifests defies the chill of time 
It is an exceedingly interesting drawing 
and one by which those who love the poet 
are willing to have him seen by t fu 
ture. It must remain as the ily and suf 
ficient record of Whittier’s 
In the portrait of Bryant we have the 
results of an intimacy of the most cord , 
kind, of years’ duration,—an almost abs 
lute unity of sentiment and irity of 
habits of regarding the t ngs ef inter. + 
esting to ‘ cl Ot neal ,' T mK 


er, lovir e same Nat 

ng it with the sar 

cate] ns} tion from t , 
ind the poet in turn t 
into the mystery of the outer w 
the ter’s eves. Brvyant’s 
a Sohir s riddle to o 

none have s eeded in 1 | 





plet ly balanced character 


unyielding, vet without be 
justly poised 
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